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ETIQUETTE has been variously defined as the “ observance of forms of 
ceremony or decorum towards particular persons,” or as a “ knowledge 
of the rules of society at its best.” These rules are presumed to facil- 
itate social intercourse, and to render hospitalities and good services 
agreeable and pleasant, and according to the amount of such ob- 
servance is the refinement or polish possessed. 

Ina French writing these words are written: “Nothing is more 
shameful than a voluntary rudeness. Men have found it necessary as 
well as agreeable to unite for the common good ; they have made laws 
to restrain the wicked ; they have agreed among themselves as to the 
duties of society, and have annexed an honorable character to the 
practice of such duties. He is an honest man that observes them with 
the most exactness, and the instances of them multiply in proportion 
to the degree and nicety of a person’s honor.” 

Every country and people, ay, even every rank in the social scale, 
has its own system of etiquette, and its own observances and customs, 
and it is but natural to consider any transgression of such rules and 
observances by any member, whatever his rank, of any other com- 
munity, as a want of polish and decorum. It would thus seem as 
though politeness and decorum, manners and forms of ceremony, could 
be graded and rated as attainments might be; and that to be a perfect 
master of ceremony, or a modern Mr. Turveydrop, would require a 
perfect knowledge of the rules of society of all peoples. Originally 
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a gentleman was considered one when, without title of nobility, he had 
the right to wear a coat of arms and wield a sword. No matter how 
honest, how upright, or how industrious, if one had not the coat of 
arms he could not be a gentleman. To-day wherever in our own 
country we find a person who has the fortune or misfortune to be a de- 
scendant of ancestors of note, we invariably find him adopting the 
coat of arms of that ancestry, as a mark of his right to be considered 
a gentleman by birth. But true nobility rests on other grounds than 
the ability to wield either sword or pen, or the possession of wealth or 
a coat of arms; and a man without any of these may still be the per- 
fect gentleman. There is but one stone in the foundation of true 
politeness and good manners, and that is the Golden Rule itself,—“ Do 
unto others as you would be done by.” 

Equally with men as with animals will blood tell, and the trans- 
mission of good or bad qualities is so well accepted a fact, that no 
apology seems necessary in considering it; but even as the pure water 
is the more easily discolored by a single drop of filth, so the higher 
and more refined the breeding the easier it is to stain it by any act or 
word that in any way implies discourtesy or lack of consideration. 
Neither ancestry, wealth, race, or education, or all together, make a 
gentleman, if such person be wanting in a true consideration for the 
feelings of others. Also, on the other hand, a man may ‘have a most 
sensitive organization, and be full of sympathy and kindly considera- 
tion, and not be a gentleman. Such qualities are often considered as a 
mark of good breeding ; but they surely cannot be so.in the ignorant 
or uncultivated. Good manners and true refinement can only be at- 
tained by education and observation, with gontact with those possessing 
them, and the then constantly putting into practice of the Golden Rule 
in all intercourse with one’s fellows. And only by constant contact and 
practice can they be retained. 

Looking at it, therefore, in this light, it would seem that customs 
and forms in the military profession should be no different than in civil 
life, and for a truth they should be in no ways different. But they are 
different, and as a matter of fact s»> essentially different in some par- 
ticulars, and so radically wrong in others, that no excuse is offered to 
justify their existence other than that they are “ customs of the service.” 
Like charity, this phrase covers a multitude of sins. 

In the military profession, or in so much of it as exists in the 
United States, the line between official and social intercourse is heavy 
or light according to the personal predilections of the parties con- 
cerned, or according to the social acquirements and aspirations of their 
families. Thus, between the “ first-class” man and the “ plebe” at 
West Point, or between the veteran and recruit, there is a world of dif- 
ference that only time can bridge; but though the same reasons may 
exist for this same difference between the captain and his second lieu- 
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tenant, as a matter of fact, if their social intercourse is agreeable to 
each other and governed by true motives of politeness, their official 
relations must to a great extent partake of the same nature. It is by 
politeness that one’s self is governed, by polity that civilians are 
swayed, by politics that the rabble is led, but by true policy that the 
army is ruled. 

It has come to be a belief that the aeme of manners and decorum, 
forms and ceremonies, were to be found in their brightest polish among 
officers of the military profession. In the Old World, where monarchs 
and their nobility, and the wealthier and higher classes fill all the 
principal offices of both army and navy, there is reason for this belief ; 
while in our own country such was the case thirty years ago or more. 
It is so with us, alas, no longer. To-day the military services still 
cling to old forms, old ceremonies, and old titles, but the reasons for 
their existence having passed away, it is but mere form—shadow, and 
not substance—that is too often practiced, and justly brings into ridicule 
the members of the profession. 

Looking back to the time when the Spanish soldier was in his 
prime,—two hundred years and more ago,—we say, from our stand- 
point of to-day, that his discipline was barbarous and cruel. But who 
will contend, however, that the nature, the character, the standing, and 
enlightenment of the man of that time did not require such treatment as 
he received to make him the conqueror of the races he met in the New 
World and the stupendous difficulties he had to overcome? In a 
judgment everything depends upon one’s point of view, and a hundred 
years from now our descendants may write and tell of the cruel and 
inhuman treatment we practice in our modes of warfare. 

After the close of the Rebellion, Congress was filled with a patriotic 
sentiment and gratitude towards those so influential in preserving the 
country, and acted, in fixing the status of the regular military estab- 
lishments, with that end in view. The pay of officers and men was 
good, not too much, but sufficient with care to enable the officer to live 
well, educate and properly look out for his family, and himself to 
mingle among those of the highest circles, which his position gave him 
the right to fill. Then, also, not only many members of Congress but 
the President had been soldiers; and though the nation was energeti- 
cally pushing to the head of nations, it was still impoverished from the 
war. The pay of the officer with the sentiment attaching to his posi- 
tion, and the estimation of the people, enabled him to take his place at 
the head of any circle in the country and remain there. Then there 
was another reason also. The commission of an officer while on good 
behavior was for life, and this fact made of army officers a privileged 
class. The fact that he holds his office and commission in spite of all 
changes of administration makes the officer himself feel that there is a 
difference between him and the public ; that as he is provided for for life, 
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while the civilian has to look out for himself, he is somewhat better 
than the crowd, the effect of which is to remove him from the fellow- 
ship of the mass and make him exclusive. In all this the officer may 
not be to blame. He feels that in selecting his associates among citi- 
zens he has a right to pick out that society that is most congenial to 
him, and being himself an educated man, his choice is that of culti- 
vated people, who, as a rule, are people of means and position. The 
business man may be as cultivated as the officer, but it is a necessity 
with him to cultivate alike the learned and ignorant, the rich and the 
poor, the refined and the vulgar. The officer removed from such con- 
ditions is made even more exclusive to the eyes of the mass, and his 
society therefore is desired by the so-called select. While all this in 
print, or even in conversation, seems ridiculously absurd, it is never- 
theless so evidently the case that no apology is considered necessary in 
mentioning it. 

Since the war wonderful changes have passed over the country. 
Where in 1865-70 there could be found one man worth a half-million, 
there are to-day ten each worth from five to twenty millions, In 
power, wealth, population, the country has so increased that it is now 
the richest nation on the globe. Every civil profession and community 
has prospered and thriven, and the status of every member has been 
bettered. But with the military profession the reverse is the case. 
Scattered all over our vast territory, but mostly on frontier or sea-coast 
posts, where they are hardly ever seen, engaged in subduing the In- 
dian, quelling riots, chasing Mexican bandits and thieves, or keeping 
the peace at the polls, our army has not met with the proper approval 
in every locality it would have if better known. Instead of bettering 
it, as all other branches of the government have been, Congress has 
steadily hampered it, cut down its privileges, and allowances of offi- 
cers. Twelve years ago officers were allowed a certain amount of fuel ; 
to-day they have to pay for it; then, also, an officer entitled to be 
mounted could, if he so desired, keep the commutation money instead 
of the forage. This was agreeable when his duties did not require 
him to be mounted or keep a horse. Then an officer traveling on duty 
was allowed ten cents per mile for expenses. All this has been taken 
from him ; he has to pay for his fuel, cannot draw forage, and gets four 
cents per mile when traveling. The Congressman who makes these 
laws draws twenty cents per mile, and furthermore can go over any 
railroad he desires when on Congressional business. The officer can 
take only the shortest route between two points, and then only when 
he can certify that he has had no pass given him can he draw his mile- 
age. In those days we had forty-five million people and a general and 
lieutenant-general both in the army. ‘To-day with seventy millions 
we have for the same size army a major-general to command it, and 
this notwithstanding the greater responsibilities thrust upon him, and 
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the deservedly won right both in peace and war he has to entitle him 
to it. 

In one sense our army is not as good as it was twenty-five years 
ago. Taken individually, our officers and men are as good, even better 
in some ways. In 1865-70 there were in the army many men who, 
without education or breeding, worthily won their shoulder-straps by 
gallantry on the battle-field. Congress rewarded them by giving them 
commissions in the regular service. They brought -with them into 
that service brave and self-sacrificing women, but still women of the 
Jaundress class, and with no more refinement or social standing than 
their husbands, To-day that class are nearly all gone, and those re- 
maining have, by long years of contact with those possessing it, ac- 
quired an outward polish. But as such great increase of wealth and 
prosperity gave greater opportunities to the people, and social stand- 
ards became raised thereby, with their corresponding changes in forms 
and manners, the army officer with decreased emoluments and oppor- 
tunities sank correspondingly. And while it is true that “ knowledge 
is power,” still it is to-day only the knowledge of how to acquire 
wealth that is the power in the social and commercial world. Be it 
understood that we are not speaking. of individuals, but as a class and 
profession. There are to-day more educated men and women in our 
army circles who, coming as they do from our so-called best circles and 
families, carry with them the very highest social prestige in the land. 
But, as a rule, not having the means to entertain or meet civilians on 
an equal scale, the officer is now looked down upon by many circles 
that thirty years ago looked up to him as to some far-off unattainable 
height. 

To a certain extent, also, the old ceremonious ideas of etiquette are 
to blame for this. Compare the official forms and “red tape” of the 
military service with the official forms and the “how-to-get-there” 
methods of modern business men. We can even see a vast difference, 
not in our favor, if we look at many of the forms used by the National 
Guard of our more progressive States, that have dared to throw off the 
trammels and burdens of red-tapism of a century. 

In a paper of the limited scope of this it is impossible to point out 
the many old forms and customs that are the laughing-stock so often 
of civilians, and which are so capable of improvement, but a few of 
the more glaring ones are selected, from which the rest can be easily 
detected. 

It is the custom at West Point to give to the graduating class a 
few months before their departure a lecture on customs of the service, 
and the unwritten laws that have held sway so long in the army. 
These lectures are given by officers whose age and experience should 
justify what they tell. Among other things, the cadets are told that on 
going to their regiments they must first report to the post adjutant, 
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then to the post commander, then to the company commander. 
Whether in full-dress uniform or not would depend on the custom of 
the post, or the will of the post commander, One young officer found 
himself assigned to a regiment of artillery stationed at a post on the 
Gulf of Mexico. Trying to remember all the many instructions that 
had been so carefully impressed on him of how to do it right when he 
had reached his station, he met on arrival at the dock belonging to the 
post an officer in uniform, and asking him where he could find the post 
adjutant, was informed that he was then speaking to him. This second 
officer with a genial smile at the same time put out his hand, saying, 
“ We've been expecting you, and I felt sure you would come on this 
boat. It isa little difficult for any stranger to find his way at first, so I 
came down to meet you. Come right up to the office. The C. O. is there 
now, and I’ll introduce you.” With that he led the way to the little 
one-story building in the centre of the large parade-ground, and entering 
they found themselves in the presence of an officer who was partly in 
uniform and partly in civilian clothing. He looked up as they entered. 
“ Colonel,” said the adjutant, “this is Mr. X., who has just come 
in. I brought him up here, and I will take care of him to-night.” 
The colonel rose from his seat, very cordially extended his hand, and, 
with a smile that at once put the youngster at ease, said he was glad to 
see him. ‘Then he chatted pleasantly with him for a short time, till 
the entrance of a captain changed the conversation. The captain in 
his turn was just as cordial, and welcomed the young man, saying he 
was to go to his battery, and that hearing he had just arrived, he had 
sent a detail of men to the dock to bring up his baggage. Hearing 
that the adjutant was to take care of him for that night, the captain 
told him that he would look out for him the next day, and until he 
had made his own arrangements and was settled. All this was so 
kindly said and done, with no form or ceremony about it, that the 
young man was dumfounded. Several times he recollected the official 
report he had to make, or thought he had to make, but the reception 
was so different from what he had been led to expect that he was lost 
in attempting to say it. That was all the form or ceremony ever used 
at that post; and from the moment of setting foot on the dock till he 
left for another ‘station two years after, he felt himself at home and in 
touch with everything at that place. There was a spirit of good will, 
a consideration for every officer and man at the post on the part of 
all, that he never realized at any other post in after-years. Yet the 
result of this feeling of good will was shown in the most excellent dis- 
cipline maintained at the post, in the absence of courts-martial, and of 
the many distressful scandals and gossips so often the bane of army 
life. And as was afterwards proved, this same command was ready at 
a moment’s notice for any duty it could be called upon to perform. 
Years later, when married and with two children, he reported for 
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duty at a Western post where a light battery of his regiment was 
serving, and there also he was taken in with all his family and cared 
for till his household effects arrived and he could choose and settle his 
quarters. It made all the difference with him as to the kind of ser- 
vice he rendered the government. Feeling that all about him were 
friends, he entered into the true military spirit of all duties, and found 
a zest and pleasure in their performance that can only be realized by 
those who have had the same surroundings. Very different was the 
reception met with at a post still farther west years after. There not 
a soul offered to care for chick or wife, but he was informed that he 
could board them at the bachelors’ mess by the courtesy of the bach- 
elors till he got settled. Of course he could, but it was decidedly 
inconvenient after a costly journey to take wife and children to 
mess with a lot of young men. He had little money left, yet the 
quarters at the post were large, and there were a number of fami- 
lies that had but one or two members in them. It surely could not 
have seriously incommoded them to care for the wife and children for 
two or three days. He was obliged to borrow bedding and some furni- 
ture from the hospital till his household goods arrived, and he felt so 
deeply that he was living at the mess with the bachelors and rather a 
damper to them, that his first impression of duty at the post was a 
seriously disagreeable one. Not a soul of all that garrison offered to 
lend him a thing or help him in any way, yet within three days of 
arrival every married person had called, and had to be received stand- 
ing, much to the chagrin of the wife, as the furniture had not ar- 
rived. Yet at that post the commanding officer required his officers 
to report at once on arrival and in full uniform to the post adjutant, 
then himself, and if a lieutenant, then to his captain. It may safely 
be guessed that under that commanding officer a high grade of disci- 
pline was never reached, but, on the contrary, officers and men alike 
suffered all kinds of miseries and trials. 

To the young officer going to his post for the first time it is a 
question of more than ordinary moment as to whom he shall make 
himself known, what words he shall use, how he shall conduct him- 
self, what forms and manners he shall go through,—all of which older 
officers may laugh at, but which even catches them at times. There is 
no set of orders or regulations that governs on these points, and trivial 
as they may seem, they yet exert a considerable influence on the char- 
acter of the young officer. At West Point all his intercourse with 
officers is of the formal kind, and it becomes difficult for him to 
realize that there is any other course to follow when he himself’ be- 
comes an officer. If he thinks—as too many of them do—that there 
is no need of formality, then he is very apt to transgress the bounds of 
good decorum, and is looked upon by his brother officers as a boor, to 
be treated as such accordingly. 
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Some ten years ago two young officers reported at the same post 
on the same day. One came from a Western family with no social 
standing, and his acquirements in that line were of a limited kind. 
He wore a high hat on the side of his head and swaggered along much 
as a Bowery pugilist would do. The other came from one of the oldest 
and best-known families in an Eastern city. He had all the accom- 
plishments of a man of social standing. The first made a report to 
the adjutant, stating that he was Second Lieutenant , and had been 
ordered to report there by orders from the Secretary of War. He 
seemed il] at ease, and the officer he first spoke to looked at him askance, 
and then told him to find out the adjutant of the post and report to 
him. The poor fellow, taken aback, was half a day finding out the 
adjutant, and when he was presented to the commanding officer the 
next day, he saluted him in his office. His captain seemed to rather 
dislike the idea of having such a man as he one of his officers, and 
instead of taking his part in an unconscious way, as he might, really 
affected to be put out by his many blunders in the social round. It 
took ten years to make any appreciable polish in that young man, and 
even to-day he shuns society, so afraid is he of it. Yet as an officer 
he ranks high. His professional attainments are of such a nature that 
they outshine his more polished comrade who reported at the same 
time. Another officer much like the first, without any social polish, 
undertook to get it as soon as he reported. He took the way so many 
young officers do, of making himself appear on a perfect equality 
with all older and superior officers. The consequence was that his 
freshness met with more than one rebuke, until he became such a bore 
that all were glad to be rid of him. 

There are no rules laid down for the guidance of young men, or 
older ones either, in their official intercourse of this nature. More’s 
the pity, as it would save many a promising young fellow a good deal 
of burning humiliation if there were. It would be easy indeed for 
rules to be drawn up governing such cases, and as we have regula- 
tions in the army governing situations of far less import and yet far 
greater absurdity, it would seem that we might have a few rules in this 
direction. 

It would seem to be entirely proper for an officer on first arriving 
at a post to go to the post adjutant, tell him his name, his rank, etc., 
if not known, and then ask him if he shall report, at once to the 
commanding officer. The rule in that case should be to wait till the 
office hours of the commanding officer arrive, and then to be presented 
to the commanding officer by the adjutant. On a military post there 
is no question of civilian clothes or uniform. No officer, commanding 
officer or subordinate, should be at any time out of uniform, but to put 
on full dress simply for the purpose of reporting arrival for duty at a 
post:is one of the absurdities for which we are laughed at by civilians. 
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It is held that this is a proper custom at our schools of instruction, as 
it is an example to cadets and young officers, but common sense is the 
best rule to go by. Full dress is for occasions of state or ceremony, 
and if an officer reports for duty, he should be ready for duty. He is 
not ready for any duty but dress parade in full dress. The undress 
uniform is sufficient. When he has reported to the commanding 
officer, he should report to his captain, and from him find out just the 
nature of his duties, what is expected of him, officially and socially. 
Now, in the matter of calling there is as much variance as in any other 
custom. The only calls required of an officer reporting at a post are 
the three just mentioned. They are all of an official nature, and unless 
the post should be also the head-quarters of a department or division 
commander, are all that are required. If, however, the post should be 
such a head-quarters, then within a suitable time, after reporting as 
described, the officer should pay his respects to the general commanding. 
This suitable time ought to be within twenty-four hours of his reporting 
for duty, and he makes the call by sending in his card to the assistant 
adjutant-general, and after seeing him, ask him to present him to the 
general, when the latter is at liberty. The officer is now at liberty to 
receive calls. If he is a bachelor, he can receive calls any time after 
reporting, but if a married man, it is surely bad taste for post people 
to call till the new officer and his family have somewhat settled their 
house. In old-time days, on frontier posts miles away from any civil- 
ization, it was hospitable and considerate to call at once, and offer as- 
sistance in any way possible to the new-comers, but in these days where 
every convenience is found at the post, it is better taste to wait a reason- 
able time, say a week or ten days, that the house may be settled in 
such a way that the new-comers shall not be put to any humiliation in 
receiving visitors, when everything is in confusion. Everybody at the 
post ought to call, from the commanding officer and his wife down to 
the junior officers stationed there, and while such calls should not be 
made too soon, the other extreme should not be gone to and the call 
left till months after the new-comer has settled down. 

At one of the post-graduate army schools of instruction a case 
arose that is similar to what has often happened at large army posts. 
As is well known, the student officers report there every two years, and 
are drawn from every regiment and from the grades of both first and 
second lieutenants. A number of the youngest officers of this particu- 
lar class in question did not call on the older officers of the class, 
giving as their reason that as they had entered the army last, it was 
the duty of the senior officers to call on them first. This seems a small 
thing, but it amounted in the course of two years to considerable heart- 
burning and regret. The older officers felt, as they rightly should, 
that it was the duty of the youngsters to call, where all had come as 
strangers at the same time to the same post. 
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But beyond all that, there was the question of courtesy and homage 
to their wives. The youngsters said, “If they want us to call they 
should ask us; and not being invited, or not having any calls from 
them, we do not think we are wanted.” They were wrong. Aside 
from the question of courtesy, it was their duty in that case to call on 
the seniors first; but at the same time the latter might, with much 
propriety, have laid aside their dignity, and when they saw the stand 
taken by the youngsters, have called on them first and thus ended the 
question. Once the call has been made, every officer should feel, if he 
isa bachelor, that all other houses of the post are opened, unless he 
has been given distinctly to understand that such is not the case. But 
if he does not receive a call from the commanding officer or the senior 
officers of the post, who too often stay at home out of pure laziness, it 
is no reason why he should vent his feelings on those that come after 
him. The late General Hancock, as every officer who served under 
him at Governor’s Island well knows, was a martinet as regards post 
duties ; but when it came to the social functions, he as fully deserved 
his title of “superb” as he did for magnificent leadership in battle. 
If a call were made on him, he always. returned it. He never inspected 
a post but after a reception at which he met all the officers he then 
went out in full dress and called on the ladies. It might be the junior 
second lieutenant of the army who had called upon him, yet he was sure 


to have that call returned by the general in person. How few of our 
general officers or commanding officers of posts do that! If they did, 
it would redound immensely not only to their personal credit, but also 
add to the zeal with which officers would perform their duties under 
those who knew how to be and acted accordingly as cultivated gentle- 


men. 

Another thing was noticeable with General Hancock. He was 
always at home when officers called, whatever their rank, and he re- 
ceived them with the courtesy he would the President of the United 
States. It is told of a young American officer spending a short leave 
of absence in Paris, that he called on a French general of division who 
had won great renown. Not finding him at home he went out for a 
long drive, and on his return to his own hotel found that the French- 
man had already returned his call. It is the strict observance of these 
trifling formalities which has caused the French to be considered par 
excellence the most polite people on the globe. Now, it may be laid 
down as an axiom that that genuine politeness of heart which Jeads those 
who possess it to do as they would be done by will also lead its pos- 
sessors never to resent the omissions of others; to be strict only with 
themselves in the observance of established forms of civility, and to 
overlook the remissness of all. One can never err by being polite, and 
the best advice to give the young officer on the calling subject is that 
he shall return the call as speedily as possible. 
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It may be always safely depended on that promptness is not only a 
military virtue, but a social one as well, and on its perfect rendering 
will depend the victories of peace. 

There is another side to the subject of calls, and that relates to vis- 
iting cards and their use in calling. A writer in one of our greatest 
dailies some years ago said,— 

“To the unrefined or underbred person the visiting card is but a 
trifling and insignificant bit of paper; but to the cultured disciple of 
social law it conveys a subtle and unmistakable intelligence. Its text- 
ure, style of engraving, and even the hour of leaving it, combine to 
place the stranger whose name it bears in a pleasant or disagreeable 
light, even before his manners, conversation, or face have been able to 
explain his social position. The higher the civilization of a com- 
munity the more careful it is to preserve the elegance of its social 
forms. It is quite as easy to express a perfect breeding in the fashion- 
able formalities of cards as by any other method.” . . . 

Who that has been stationed at a large garrison having more than 
one arm of the service there but has been struck with the many forms 
of calling cards and the curious notions regarding their use, particu- 
larly by officers whose experience would seem to indicate a better 
knowledge of what good form required. For instance, there is the 
large card of Captain O’Haney, with his name, title, and regiment or 
corps all in one line and in Roman letters, sometimes engraved, but 
more often printed. There is then in marked contrast to this the 
effeminately small card of Lieutenant Augustus Swell, the social pride 
of the regiment. This latter is sure to be in very fine script, always 
engraved and written as follows: 


Liscotsnant und Regiment eillery. 


Then there is another card whereon are seen all the brevet titles and 
ranks ever held by the owner. Often the second lieutenant seems 
afraid of being known only as a second lieutenant, and therefore puts 
on his card “ Lieutenant U.S.A.,” or else the number of his regiment. 
Now, it is but common sense to leave out the word “ Mr.” when the 
title is given below. How would a civilian card like the following 
seem to any one ?— 


th. porvree Wage, 


The indiscriminate manner in which cards are frequently used 
by officers often betokens to the gentleman or lady of breeding in civil 
life a vast deal of unlearned knowledge of the laws of good form. Thus, 
we often see a party of father and mother, or brother and sister, calling 
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at a home where the inmates include several grown-up sons and daugh- 
ters, and perhaps a visiting friend. One card will be left by the gentle- 
man, and as many by the lady as there happens to be ladies called on. 
Then there is the economical card, where the names of husband, wife, 
and one or perhaps two grown-up daughters are all on one little piece 
of cardboard. It is passing strange that when a little reflection or the 
use of a small modicum of common sense will suffice to indicate the 
proper method of procedure, that it is not taken, as it is invariably sure 
to be right. 

An officer’s card should be the card of a gentleman primarily, but 
since by his profession he is to a certain extent situated similarily to 
the man of business, it is perfectly proper that so much of his profes- 
sion and his rank or grade in it should be on the card also. The size 
of the card should be neither too large nor too small, its texture should 
be fine, and its engraving a plain script. It is but “ affectation” to put 
the title “‘ Mr.” before the name, and then the rank or grade after or 
below it. Either the name without title, on one line, aud the name of 
the officer’s post on the one below, or else the name and title on one 
line and the regiment or corps on the one below, are perfectly proper. 
A medium-size card is proper for the wife, a smaller one for the hus- 
band. As the officer’s card must necessarily partake at times of a pro- 
fessional nature, it must never have the name of the wife or other 
member of his family upon it, though the reverse of this is not true. 
The wife’s card may have her husband’s and her own name both on 
it, as, for instance, “ Captain and Mrs. H. A. Darling.” 

On making a call, leave a card for each. person of the house you 
desire to meet and be on calling terms with. Always call in person 
and leave a card after a formal reception or entertainment for which 
regular invitations were issued. In such case it is perfectly proper to 
leave cards for each person in the house who received or gave the re- 
ception ; but it is absurd to think that on every occasion one calls at a 
house he must leave a separate card for every grown-up person in the 
house. It is not only a waste of cards, but it betokens an extravagance 
that is the opposite of good taste. The card sent in is sufficient to ap- 
prise all the members of the household who it is that calls. If it is 
any person in particular that you desire to see, the card must be sent 
or left for that person, otherwise to the lady of the house always. It 
is a good thing for an officer to carry with him always a small card- 
case carrying ten or a dozen cards. Officers are so often thrown in 
unexpectedly with officers of other posts, or regiments, or of the navy, 
or of foreign services, and with gentlemen the card and its exchange 
is always a signal of the knowledge of proper social form. It is a 
gentlemanly way of introducing one’s self to a stranger, or in case one 
desires to continue a chance acquaintanceship. 

‘Perhaps there is no one thing in civil as well as military life that 
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is so little understood as the salutation in its different forms and mean- 
ings. St. Loup says of it, “That self-respect which is at the same 
time always so full of respect towards others is the peculiar ornament 
of well-bred people.” Auerbach says, “The salutation is the touch- 
stone of good breeding.” There is undoubtedly no other form, cour- 
tesy, or manner that tells so strongly with strangers and intimates 
alike as the manner in which we salute or meet each other. When 
we say salute, we mean exactly the technical significance given to it in 
the military world. ,The military salute is exactly among officers what 
the bow is among friends in civil life. Yet there have been more 
points raised on this one subject than on any half-dozen others known 
in social military ethics. Now, the only regulations and orders on the 
subject are as follows: ‘“ Courtesy among military men is indispensable 
to discipline; respect to superiors will not be confined to obedience on 
duty, but will be extended on all occasions. All officers will salute 
each other when they meet, the inferior making the first salute.” 
“ Officers receiving or rehdering official reports will salute.’ There 
are also special paragraphs of the regulations specifying the saluting 
of enlisted men on and off duty, on guard, in-doors, etc., of mounted 
and dismounted officers, etc. As a matter of fact, the majority of 
officers on meeting on the street carry out literally the first quoted 
paragraph, and it may be taken for granted that the exceptions to it 
are either the young men who, not having been in the army long enough 
to understand all that the salute means, feel it somewhat of a humilia- 
tion, or else those who by their inherent nature and lack of breeding 
can never understand it, whatever their age, or however long they may 
have served. Such men look upon the salute as a mark of inferiority 
or authority which they dislike in their American independence to sub- 
mit to, or else they expect to use its prerogatives for their own personal 
gratification. Now, there is but one code among gentlemen the world 
over, and whether the officer or friend we meet be on the street, the 
avenue, the parade-ground, or in the garrison, on meeting the “ good- 
morning” is passed, accompanied with a slight wave of the hand or 
touch of the cap. If it be an old man, then the hat or cap should be 
raised. But among officers the salute is distinctly laid down as re- 
quired, and the manner of making it, in detail. The junior officer on 
meeting should always make the first salute, but the senior can always 
meet him half-way by immediately returning it. A smile, or at least 
a look of recognition, should always accompany the salutation on 
the part of both. But in no case should the rendering of the salute 
be made ridiculous, as then proper respect and courtesy is not ex- 
tended and shown. Thus, if you meet your superior officer on the 
walk and salute, then, turning around, in another moment meet him 
again, or in camp you should run into each other around every tent 
corner, there is no need of making your arms go like a windmill 
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in order to salute. The respect and courtesy being shown by the 
first salute is maintained by doing exactly as gentlemen in civil life 
would do in meeting each other many times while strolling up and 
down the park. If you are on duty, either one or both, and by that 
duty obliged to address each other or report, at times, then the salute is 
proper each time of addressing or report. I have heard it asked if an 
officer is justified in withholding the salute from a senior because the 
latter fails to salute him. I have, and doubtless every officer has had 
the same experience, seen a number of officers who will rarely, if ever, 
return the salute of a junior when off duty, because of a mistaken feel- 
ing of sensitiveness or of simple boorishness. But under no circum- 
stance is the junior justified in not doing what regulations require of 
him. He can, and in fact it is his duty to report the failure of the senior 
to the proper corrective officer. There is, unfortunately, a small class 
of officers who find in the requirements of the salute a means of humil- 
iating juniors against whom they have spite or desire of hurting. They 
are the ones who use the salute as a means of humiliation by compelling 
their juniors to render it. Now, it may be laid down as a principle 
that a senior officer not a commanding officer ought not, and really has 
no right, to exact the salute by command or order, and especially so 
when manifesting impatience or anger, or desire to humiliate. Such a 
course only creates resentment, and thus defeats the injunction of that 
paragraph of the regulations looking towards courtesy, proper respect, 
etc. When a salute is compelled under such circumstances there is no 
proper respect in it, and no courtesy on the part of either senior or junior. 
If a junior should willfully and with intent manifest discourtesy to a 
senior by studiously avoiding the customary salute, such conduct would 
very properly be reported by the senior to the commanding officer, who, 
in the exercise of his lawful authority, could require the junior to salute 
on any or all occasions. 

Another point regarding salutes, and the discourtesy shown by their 
withholding. We have all seen young officers who would salute their 
superiors out-doors when they met them face to face and could not 
possibly get out of it, but, having a fancied grievance against them, 
always rendered the salute unwillingly, and so when opportunity offered 
they would go around the parade-ground, or take advantage of the 
company of a senior to both, or by other like and small means get out 
of what they considered a degrading action on their part. It is need- 
less to say that these are invariably the very young men or men of no 
breeding. In the first instance their youth calls for only @ slight ad- 
monition on the part of their captains, but in the second all gentlemen 
are better off by such avoidance, and were it not for the ill effects on 
the men under them it should be encouraged. It is these same officers 
that we have seen withhold the proper respect required by tactics when 
in-doors. In-this case these boors when meeting a superior at the club, 
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in the parlors of a friend’s house, at the ball-room or lecture-room, or 
even in the barracks or adjutant’s office, act as though the senior were 
a thousand miles away, utterly oblivious to his presence. In other 
words, they in no way whatever give any recognition of his presence. 
The words of the regulations are very plain,—to wit, ‘Respect to 
superiors will not be confined to obedience on duty, but will be extended 
on all occasions.” To not do any one thing that is absolutely disre- 
spectful, and at the same time failing to do the thing that is respectful, 
is absolute disrespect, and the senior very properly ought to have the 
attention of the junior called to it. It is a very easy matter to say 
good-morning, or pass some similar phrase which good breeding re- 
quires, even if you felt you could cheerfully cut the head off of the 
man you addressed. 

,Another point has also arisen under the new drill regulations, 
which requires the adjutant at guard mounting when passing in re- 
view before the new officer of the day, and also when presenting 
arms to him, to salute, whatever be the rank, either senior or junior, 
of the officer of the day, to the adjutant. This rule is unfortunate, 
perhaps, as there ought to be but one rule, namely, that the junior 
should salute first on all occasions. But as the senior obeys the com- 
mand of the junior at parade when the majors of the battalions pre- 
sent arms to the commanding officer, it is held by some officers that 
in reporting to the adjutant, on any occasion, the officer reporting, 
whether senior or junior, must salute first. It is held that the adjutant 
represents the commanding officer in the latter case, and the officer of 
the day represents him in the first. But this view of the case is obvi- 
ously wrong. The guard-mount and the parades and reviews come 
under the head of ceremonies, and for their proper performance special 
rules are given. But the adjutant no more represents the commanding 
officer at reveille or retreat roll-call than does the sentinel on post. Yet 
the latter salutes the officer first, and so in making reports the junior 
must salute first, whether he be adjutant, officer of the day, or officer 
in charge of a company at roll-call. 

Another thing to be careful to avoid is the half-way salute. It 
has been asked whether it is not proper to raise your cap to the com- 
manding officer. No, it is not proper, when in uniform. Salute him 
as directed by regulations, and do not raise your cap to him as though 
he were to be placed on the same level that the flag we all honor is. 
Never raise the hand half-way to the cap as though you were going to 
raise the cap or salute. But touch it out and out in a military and 
decisive fashion, and say at the same time the “ good-morning” or 
“ good-evening.”” When passing an officer with ladies, then it is 
proper, in fact would be improper not so to do, to raise the cap, 
whatever the rank of the officer accompanying them. When meeting 
ladies raise the cap properly from the head, entirely but not too far; do 
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not hold it at arm’s length as though it were a contribution-box, nor 
extend it up high in the air as though you were about to cheer. 
Officers who in all other respects are gentlemen act the boor by 
bringing the hand only to the cap and not raising it at all in bowing 
to ladies. Such action needs no comment. 

There is one emblem that ought at all times when passing or meet- 
ing it to be not only saluted by the upraising of the cap, but the salute 
to it should partake of so much empressement as not to be confounded 
with any other. I refer to the love and reverence due our country’s 
flag. The love of God—a supreme ruler; the love of family—the 
home; and the love of country, are undoubtedly the machinery that 
sets in motion all the phases of human progress and civilization. The 
love of liberty to enjoy each for himself, his home, his religion, cireum- 
scribed only by laws designed to secure the greatest enjoyment of this 
love, and its legitimate fruits to the greatest number, was and is the 
mainspring and foundation upon which is reared this mighty republic 
of ours. It was such love that first induced the brave old patriots of 
over two hundred and fifty years ago to brave the terrors of a voyage 
of months, to land on strange and almost barren shores, there to build 
up and rear the homies from which our greatest men have sprung. It 
was this same love that a little over a hundred years ago caused the 
grandchildren of those patriots to take up arms and fight the mightiest 
power on the earth to secure the blessings of liberty, of home, and con- 
science to them and their children and children’s children. It was 
this same love that again made patriots of our own fathers, when they, 
giving up all that life held dear to them, took their lives and laid them 
at their country’s disposal, that no blot of slavery should mar the fair 
white name of the liberty they all lived and desired their children to 
live under. Is it any wonder, then, that the emblem, the symbol of all 
these glorious deeds, these mighty events in the world’s history, and 
all the mighty fabric of progress and civilization reared on, and for 
the support of love and liberty, which is represented by our flag, the 
glorious stars and stripes, should be the object of every true soldier’s 
devotion? Is it possible to teach to our children too much enthusiasm, 
too much love and reverence for “ Old Glory”? I most fully believe 
that in no way can the true love of country and all its institutions be 
made so dear to our people, and in no way can they be so easily in- 
fluenced for its good, than by inculcating a love, a reverence, a respect 
and enthusiasm for the national flag. And whose duty is it more to 
show the masses, to create in them this sentiment, than to those who 
are the sworn defenders of its fair field and beautiful stripes, its dignity 
and good name? Every time the flag is carried by it should be sa- 
luted, not by simply raising the cap, but by holding it raised in respect 
while passing. It is no more necessary to make the act of saluting 
ridiculous by continually taking off and replacing the cap, when pass- 
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ing and repassing a flag-staff with the flag on it, than by a continual 
saluting of an officer whom we pass and repass on the parade-ground 
or avenue. But when we do see “ Old Glory” waving above, with 
every motion and wave keeping up a silent rhythm and harmony with 
the breezes that blow over the land it shields, every time the color 
guard or the color sergeant approaches with the flag, whether furled or 
not, the cap should come off, and remain off till past. When the 
color sergeant is passing it is not his duty to use the flag to salute the 
officer with, but he must bring his guard toa carry. But it™is the 
officer’s duty to take off the cap, and then after replacing it, he can 
return the color sergeant’s salute. There is a most beautiful custom 
practiced on many of our war-ships which could with propriety be 
followed at every military post. I mean the salute to the flag by the 
entire command at close of day, and at the close of every military 
ceremony orssocial occasion, where the flag is in any way brought to 
view. Every entertainment of such nature should be closed by the 
playing of the national anthem, “ The Star-Spangled Banner,” and at 
every military formation where the flag is brought out it should be 
saluted by the entire command. Thus, for instance, at a dress parade 
or review, how impressive and how beautiful it would be when just 
before the closing of the same the color guard should advance to the 
front, and, facing the battalion or regiment, the commanding officer of 
the parade should give the command present arms, and come to a 
present himself, the band then playing ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner !” 
The present should be maintained till the strain is completed, the salute 
acknowledged by dipping of the flag, which is then at once returned 
to the quarters from which it was taken, Or more impressive still 
would be in camp at the closing of the day, when, like the German 
soldiers, with caps off and faces uplifted, the stars their only audience, 
the deep voices chant out the hymn with a pathos, a feeling, that all the 
bands in the world cannot compass? Every social military entertain- 
ment where there is music should be closed with this air, the people 
all standing. And again, no airs but national airs should be permitted 
to be played by any national band, except as a special compliment to 
some foreign visitor then present. We have too much of the Irish 
airs on March 17, too many of the English ballads on the Queen’s 
birthday, too much of the Marseillaise and La Patrie on French holi- 
days, too much of “The Watch on the Rhine” on German holidays. 
Our own airs are in an artistic sense every way as musical and beau- 
tiful, but when played with the sentiment that should properly ac- 
company them they are beyond comparison. It is wrong to cater to 
feelings of compatriotship with foreign peoples and institutions. Let 
America be for Americans, and if so, then our people must forego all 
that is exclusively German, or Irish, or French or any other nationality 


whatever. Then again the flag should be protected by law, as it is not 
Vou. XI. N. S.—No. 5. 30 
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now. It should be forbidden under the’ severest penalties to be used 
for advertising purposes. No advertisement should be permitted on 
national colors any more than any advertisement should be allowed on 
an envelope belonging to the War Department. While every citizen 
should be allowed the right to keep and raise the flag if he so desired 
over his own property, no one who is not an American citizen should 
be given that privilege. And also should the law be severe on all 
who would prostitute the flag by keeping it for decorative purposes, or 
any purpose whatever, over any place that was not respectable and, in 
the eyes of citizens, above reproach. In this way and by such means 
can we teach our children what liberty is, and what it means to keep 
the fairness of “Old Glory” without blot. 

It is but within a few years that the flag has been required by law 
to be raised over public schools, but we must go further and teach our 
children what it means to be an American boy or girl. It is but two 
years ago this summer that an incident happened on board the “ City 
of New York,” on her eastward passage, that fully illustrates the 
wonderful ignorance of Americans on the subject of the flag. The 
ship, as is well known, is one of the Inman Line, owned almost entirely 
by Americans, but then sailing under the English flag, and with a crew 
composed—officers and men alike—of British subjects. On this 
voyage the passenger list was made up almost exclusively of Ameri- 
cans. At an entertainment in the main saloon one evening songs were 
sung, recitations given, and the evening was then closed with “God 
save the Queen,” the people all being requested to rise and join in. 
Upon its conclusion one patriotic American cried out, “ How about 
singing the Star-Spangled Banner?” The cry was at once repeated 
and kept up. A number of people were asked to sing, but, marvelous 
to relate, although there was on board the entire choir of a famous 
church, also part of an operatic company with its prima-donna, there 
was not one single soul among the entire ship-full, either crew or 
passengers, who knew the words of the national anthem well enough 
to tell them, or the music sufficiently well to sing it or play it entirely 
through. The ship’s band had a great deal of music, among which 
were copies of “God save the Queen,” “La Marseillaise,” and other 
national airs, but there was not one single copy on board ship of the 
American air. It was developed on investigation that the English 
manager of the ship ordered copies to be supplied of “God save the 
Queen,” and in so large a number that every passenger was given one, 
but apparently he thought that so little did the traveling portion of 
the American population think of their own country, it was use- 
less to get copies also of their national air. It had never been sung or 
played on board that ship up to that time, but it is fortunate that there 
were among the passengers on this trip some patriotic enough to cause 
such a row to be made regarding the matter that the ship on her re- 
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turn trip, and every ship of that line on every trip since that time, had 
supplied to it as many copies of the American as the English air. 


MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Perhaps there is no phase of the official military life wherein the 
business man in civil life has so little sympathy with the officer as in 
the forms required by the red-tapism of official circumlocution. I do 
not now refer to the many and apparently needless number of papers 
and letters required in official matters, but more particularly to the 
set forms which, having been the custom of a century, have become 
practically iron-clad laws. Thus, for instance, in addressing an official 
note to a superior officer, it is required the date shall be placed on one 
line at the right-hand side df the page, the place on the line immedi- 
ately above it. Then two or three lines below come the words on the 
left-hand side “To the,” and on the line immediately below that the 
rank or title of person addressed and his name, on the next line his 
station or post, and on the following line to that the word “Sir.” Then 
on still another line the communication proper commences with these 
words, “I have the honor,” etc. It takes just seven lines to commence 
a letter that a business man would courteously open in two or three at 
the most. Also, in closing, the forms require on the first line below 
body of message the words “I have the honor to be,” or else, “I am, 
sir, very respectfully,” and on the next line the words “ Your obedient 
servant,” then on the next line the-name of writer, and on line or 
lines below that his official rank. The complete beginning and end of 
an official letter would therefore be like the following: 

Fort . 
January —, 1894. 


To THE 
AssIsTaNnT ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 
DEPARTMENT OF MissouRI, 
Cuicaago, ILLINOIS. 
Sir: 
I have the honor, etc. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Name.) 
ne 
(Rank.) 


Sometimes the officer writing is exercising several offices at the same 


time, and signs himself as 
First Lieutenant Thirtieth Infantry, 
A.A.Q.M. and A.C.S.A.8.5S. 


Now, in the foregoing there are twelve lines used up altogether, a 
sufficient amount to allow a business man to put his entire letter in, 
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and requiring a time sufficient to fill out that with a dozen letters a 
day would be worth many hundred dollars to the man in civil life. In 
the early days of the republic it was perhaps well enough that such 
forms existed, but in these modern utilitarian times it is all absurd 
and useless. It would be much better to put name of place and date 
on one line, then on next line the name of officer and his rank and 
station, and on third the formal opening of simply “ Sir,” followed 
on the same line with the body of message going to the meaning direct 
without the superfluous words “I have the honor,” ete. So also in 
closing nowadays one is not one’s obedient servant, and in saying so 
one is not even respectful. In an endorsement one puts simply his 
name and title, and that is really all that is required. The word Re- 
spectfully might be used, followed on next line by name and rank, 
regiment, etc., but no more. A proper respect is better shown by 
strict clinging to good sense than by the use of forms and words which 
deprive it of such by being antiquated and ridiculous, and without 
meaning. Too much stress is laid upon forms, and it would be a most 
excellent thing if they could be codified by order of the War Depart- 
ment and arranged in a modern business-like way, short and decisive, 
and respectful. There are so many ways in which this part of the 
subject may be well discussed that a short essay is no place to do more 
than mention them, but they will with little reflection occur to all. 
So also with the many and confusing jumble of ranks, grades, insignia, 
etc., which have been the inheritance of a century of ideas taken from 
Baron Steuben’s Germans, La Fayette’s French, Kosciusko’s Poles, and 
our British progenitors. Thus, why is the major decorated with a gold 
leaf on his shoulder-strap, while the lieutenant-colonel, who ranks 
him, gets but a silver leaf? Again, why do we call a ranking general 
a lieutenant-general, and an inferior a major-general, when the major 
ranks the lieutenant? And why do we call the lieutenant officially 
“Mr.,” when on paper he is always addressed by his title? We give 
the proper rank and term both in official communications on paper or 
verbally, or on social occasions to all other grades, whether they are 
superior or inferior. The sergeant is always sergeant, so is the cap- 
tain always captain; but except on paper the lieutenant, whether with 
twenty years more service than the captain or but just commencing his 
career, is a plain civilian “ Mr.” Reasons have been given to all these, 
but to my mind they are so many and so essentially different that I 
cannot reconcile the matter at all, and believe they are simply customs 
that have grown up without reason. But whatever the. reasons, there 
are none existing for their not being done away with and good sense 
taking their place. Wits often make fun of soldiers on account of their 
fancy uniforms, and our orators are wont to delight in flights of fancy 
and raillery against them. They but demonstrate their own ignorance, 
and prove that they have never sought danger in defense of their fellows. 
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In large masses of men the general recognizes by the color and insignia 
the rank and office of every man in his command without asking a 
question. And so also does the private tell by his insignia the ser- 
geant, the lieutenant, the captain, colonel, and general. They all have 
their meaning, and to the inferior the lieutenant is always lieutenant, 
the captain always captain. It should be so with the superior. But 
touching on the subject of uniform brings us to a point that is neces- 
sary to speak of. At all army posts it is required that the uniform 
should be worn. General Sheridan required his staff-officers in Chicago 
to wear it during office hours; but staff-officers, whether belonging to 
bureaus or personal staffs, are as much on duty during office hours as 
officers at the garrison when on drill. It is but proper that they should 
wear the uniform of their grade, not the coat alone, but the uniform, 
to just as great an extent as the officer of the line in garrison. They 
should be just as military and careful in appearance, the coat should be 
buttoned up, the insignia not slightly fastened on, but well attached, the 
sword of the inspector should be real, not a dummy that will close up, 
that he may be saved a little trouble when traveling. Officers are paid 
for doing their work thoroughly, and it is as much a breach of disci- 
pline for the quartermaster to sit in his office with a pair of civilian 
trousers on, a uniform coat opened down the front showing a civilian 
vest, or an inspector who will go traveling around and inspect officers 
and men in full dress, too ready to find fault if any of them even 
neglect the useless (to foot-troops at least) sword-knot, when he himself 
has but a dummy sword that he cannot draw or use for either defense 
or authority. Itis not right to wear in civil life or on leave of absence 
a costume partly uniform and partly civilian. One or the other must 
be worn complete, and the circumstances of the time must dictate what 
good breeding will require. At the post, it must always be uniform, 
except at the social gathering in a friend’s house or the post assembly 
rooms. It is unmilitary and the worst of taste to go about the post 
with a uniform savoring of the dude, yet at many posts it is allowed. 
Why occasionally does an officer, who would have been unmercifully 
“skinned” for such a thing at West Point, wear kid gloves and carry 
a cane about the post in uniform? Why not also a “ plug” hat? 
These points may all seem trivial, but this entire essay may, for 
that matter, and if so considered, no apology is deemed necessary. 
It can but be repeated that it is the straws that have been indicated 
that mark or make us to the civilian observer, and, taken in that 
light, too much thought cannot be given to these subjects. In con- 
cluding this part of this paper there is one more point necessary to 
emphasize as strongly as possible, because it seems somewhat un- 
American. It is this principle, that the commanding officer is not 
only the official head of the military post, but the social head as well. 
This in foreign services is laid down as a regulation. Though some- 
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times recognized as such, with us it is too often forgotten or slighted. 
A young officer stationed at a large post, and elected an officer of the post 
club, remarked one day with reference to an officer who ranked him 
two grades, that on the outside of the club, in the drill-field, the captain 
ranked him, but that in the club it was not so, that there the junior 
was in every way the equal of the superior, or his superior if his social 
qualities made him so, and therefore the captai» could not order him 
in the club as he would outside. This youngster was, of course, wrong. 
The regulations say respect to superiors must be shown on all occa- 
sions. The senior could command, had he so desired, in the club as 
without, and the young man must perforce have obeyed. It is, of 
course, understood that such authority would be exercised within 
bounds. The senior must at no time conduct himself so that the in- 
ferior feels himself as good or better than he. It is a good principle 
to follow that young men should heed, that no officer should direct or 
ask others to do for him what he himself is unable, or ashamed, or 
afraid to do. 

When the senior comes into the club, it is as much an official cour- 
tesy as a social one to jump up and offer him a chair, to defer in a 
manly way to his rank, whatever may be one’s private opinion regard- 
ing his wisdom or official standing. It is in the little points of this 
nature that the best officer may be detected. It is said of General 
Grant that no one ever heard a single oath, or vulgar word, or obscene 
story ever pass his lips. Yet he was none the less a general for it. 
What constitutes the true officer? Is he a soldier pure and simple 
whose entire life and all its energies are devoted to the furtherance of 
his profession and his advancement therein? Or, on the other hand, 
is it necessary that, working in the direction of the modern idea that 
the science of war is identical with the art of saving life, he must 
therefore make himself a learned man, a teacher, a professor, a scholar, 
and less of a thinking machine? Or should he seek a middle ground, 
and while attempting to bea little of both, essay to be the perfect type 
of the social success that society stamps as a gentleman? To all of 
these we say no, most decidedly. War is to-day what it ever has been 
and what it ever will be, the science of overcoming by force one’s fel- 
lows. It isin its nature cruel, brutal, and bloodthirsty, but, on the 
other hand, it offers to man the greatest opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the nobler virtues and grander passions of our nature. In 
that light it is ennobling. Like the surgeon’s knife which is used 
deeply and quickly to save life, so the soldier may remove the tumors 
and felons of social and political government that the whole body 
politic may thrive. Have you ever seen a type of a perfect officer, 
he who combines the genius of the general with the patient endurance, 
both physical and mental, of the private; who inspires confidence in 
himself and in all under him ; who is at all times the gentleman, courte- 
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ous alike to inferior, equal, and superior ; who is strong and firm in 
discipline, without arrogance or harshness, and never familiar towards 
subordinates, but to all is the soul of courtesy, kind, considerate, and 
absolutely just; who is of high mettle, quick to resent a want of offi- 
cial courtesy, or an overbearing spirit froma superior or equal in rank? 
There have been such soldiers, but they have been few and far between, 
and fortunate is he who has known them, and still more fortunate’is he 
who has been close to them. The great generals of all ages are not all 
free from taints or vices and of the character described. Czsar and 
Hannibal were, so were Prince Eugene, Wellington, Von Moltke, 
Washington, Lee, Sherman, Thomas, Johnston, and others. But Marl- 
borough was not, the great Napoleon was not, and his failure in life was 
greatly due to the lack of many of these same qualities. It has been the 
author’s privilege to have known such a man’; and though his name is 
not blazoned forth to the world from the highest rounds, yet when it is 
spoken by those dear to him and to whom he was dear, it is with the 
breath of filial love, mingled with the respect due his superb qualities 
that all the soldiers of ancient and modern times could not surpass. 
Rich indeed is the legacy of his patriotism, and though he rests now 
in an honored grave, his example and his life prove that men may 
live and achieve the highest victories and battles and gain alike love, 
respect, and veneration so great that we raise our caps in salute to his 
name, with a reverential love as deep as that we give the flag of our 
country. 


























SOCIAL ETIQUETTE. 






When one comes to the purely social etiquette or social life in the 
army, the field is so broad, so covered with irregularities, many of 
them possessing intrinsic worth, but the majority false, and withal so 
different in some respects from what they should be, that it is impossible 
for one in the profession to write of them candidly without more or less 
prejudice. Moreover, it being indisputably the fact that-in this phase 
of society the fair sex alone sets the pace, makes the arbitrary rules 
and social distinctions, it ill becomes a man to criticise what he may 
perhaps be said to have no business to know. But the social inter- 
course of men and women in the army being ,much closer than in 
civil life, and the advancement of an officer in his profession depending 
so often on a “‘ woman’s smiles,” there are necessarily some phases of it 
that cannot be overlooked. 

Not an officer of the army of any experience but can recollect or 
is personally acquainted with certain commanding officers who are but 
the lieutenant-governors of their posts,—their wives wielding the 
actual power in all but name. Over and over again has it been a fact 
that regimental and post staff-officers, such as adjutants and quarter- 
masters, have been appointed because such fact would be particularly 
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pleasing to the wife or daughter of the commandant. When the time 
came for a change of station or a change of officers, officers have been 
retained and others sent away because Mrs. Colonel X. wished it. 
Perhaps there would be little or no harm in this were military quali- 
fications only considered, but unfortunately it is too often the case that 
social qualifications, wealth perhaps, or intimacies existing between the 
wives of the officers and the wife of the commanding officer, is the 
secret reason why the husbands should be appointed to places that their 
deserts never entitled them to. In one case the commanding officer’s 
wife had two ladies, wives of junior officers, as her two intimate friends. 
These three were the main supporters of the chapel and Sunday-school 
of the post, but strange to say their charity never went beyond that. 
In fact, it was noticeably short at home. When the change in staff 
appointments was made ‘it was the husbands of these two ladies who 
were appointed, much to the chagrin and grief of the better part of 
the regiment. At this post there existed more trouble and scandal 
among the society circles than at almost any other in the army. The 
wives should have nothing to do whatever with the official governing of 
the post. Any and every commanding officer would laugh if it were 
intimated to him that he allowed his post to be governed in any way 
by his wife, or any of the ladies of the post. Yet some of them are 
actually under the influence of such power without their being 
aware of it, while still others have been known to be such slaves to 
home influences that they have lost the power to resist them. 

In a preceding paragraph it has-been stated that the commanding 
officer of the post is the social as well as the official head of it. It 
may equally be accepted asa fact and should be a regulation that in 
all entertainments given by the post as a garrison wherein all bear 
part of entertainment or expense, whether of an official or purely social 
nature, the wife of the commanding officer should invariably be the 
presiding lady and the head of the feminine element. Now, some 
wives are ladies born and bred, and not only know how, but actually 
do fill the responsible position of commanding officer’s lady with grace 
and dignity. They perhaps more than any one else at the post have 
it in their power to make the social life at the post enjoyable. If 
therefore with such power and influence at command, is it not sinful 
not to exercise it with all the gifts she has? To wield such influence 
with grace and womanly sweetness will make slaves to her will of all 
at the post. Too often have little jealousies and envies arisen at the 
post because of the marked preference of the wife of the commanding 
officer for some lady there, and which preference has shown itself in 
some favors the others have an equal right to but have been deprived 
of. At one post the only person possessing a garden was the com- 
manding officer, and from that garden his wife sent fruits and vegeta- 
bles to. but two or three ladies. The rest got nothing. At another 
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post whenever a ball or entertainment was given the commanding 
officer’s wife invariably invited two lady intimates to receive with her. 
And they were both wives of junior officers. Now, as the commanding 
officer should refrain from making a confidant of any officer under 
him to that extent that such officer has almost equal power with him, 
so also should his wife be careful to make no intimacies among 
other ladies at the post to such an extent as to warp her feelings by 
their show of affection for her. It stands to reason that such ladies 
would do what they could to better their husband’s positions, and many 
little words or sayings would in an indirect manner unconsciously 
work good or ill for others. In her intercourse with her fellow-ladies 
the commanding officer’s wife can do more good than ill by observing 
the little proprieties and forms that good breeding requires. She can 
show an equal respect and consideration for all ladies, whether they 
are second lieutenants’ wives or colonels’. Not long ago at one large 
post the mother of a junior officer made him a visit. She was the 
widow of a major-general, and the commanding officer even had at 
one time served under him. Several of the junior officers and their 
families called. But although she remained at the post six weeks 
the elder officers did not call, because the commanding officer and his 
wife had stayed away. The only excuse they could give was want of 
time. But it was noticed that when any prominent civilian of influ- 
ence or wealth, or any superior officer of the army was around, they 
were the first to entertain. At balls and receptions it is but a graceful 
act, that loses no dignity in its doing, to ask in turn the wives of all 
officers to receive with her. and in her entertainments she cannot afford 
to slight any single person at the post without to a certain extent 
hurting her own husband. There is the wife who poses as the soldier’s 
friend and exerts herself to get up a gymnasium or reading-rooms for 
the soldiers, or else sewing circles for soldiers’ children, and in these 
charitable acts she imposes on all at the post more or less of her desire, 
so as to make it disagreeable to every one. They cannot say anything, 
for she is the commanding officer’s wife, and they comply silently but 
with badly-concealed grace at times. And invariably these ladies are 
the ones whose own households need the greatest care. If they would 
but remember that “Charity begins at home,” that the soldier is in 
time of peace better taken care of than the officer, and that the soldier’s 
life would be the happier and better if his officers are a happy and 
contented set of men. 

An army garrison has been often likened to a large family, in 
which the commanding officer is the father. It is, in fact, a social circle 
complete in itself, and not depending in any way, shape, or means 
upon outside influences. The army woman receives more attention 
than does the woman in civil life, because the officer has the time and 
the influences surrounding him to play and be the lover at all times, 
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Moreover, he has not the influences to draw him away from his fireside. 
The deeds of some army women should be commemorated in marble, 
and as highly eulogized as those of men. Many and many are the 
sacrifices, the trials, and the hardships they are called on to endure that 
other women know little or nothing of. Yet what a rock of security, 
of rest, and what a tower of helpfulness their faith and love has been 
to their husbands! Many of them have brought in Christian principle 
to help them bear slander and misrepresentation, and being sensitive 
to praise or blame, pity and forgive, but also suffer if they cannot make 
explanation to remove any odium thrown upon them by misrepresen- 
tations and falsehoods. No one is able to explain all such charges, 
even were it wise to do so, so that those upon whom stigmas are un- 
justly affixed often have only the one resource of bearing them. 

It is much better to forget petty meannesses and trickeries of mean 
women by recalling the acts and words of the noble ones, and in time 
it will become easy to overlook the rudeness of those who have perhaps 
had fewer opportunities of realizing how neglect of what is to them 
trifling observances affects others who have been trained to regard them 
as defining the well-bred from the under-bred. 

It is because of this very fact of the army post being but a large 
family that the great prevailing weakness of women has found its best 
lodging-places, and well has it been said that in no place does gossip 
hold such sway as there. Every officer and lady knows the salary, the 
means, the possessions, the talents, the faults, the surroundings, of every 
one in the army, or rather, the post, and in lieu of anything else to 
talk of, every one’s neighbors and their affairs are discussed, and their 
characters hauled over the hot coals of mischievous talk and local 
notoriety. Who can tell or estimate the evil done by this habit,—the 
happy homes broken up, the lives which started out full of honest ambi- 
tions, with a healthy tone in every impulse, and which in a few years 
have been worse than dead because of disappointed hopes and frustrated 
plans, which in their fulfillment would have bettered the world? Men 
are not entirely blameless in these matters, for too often is gossip their 
chief end at the club or sutler-store meeting ; but notwithstanding, it 
may be stated as a fact that fully nine-tenths of the social misery in 
the army circles is the result of the gossiping tendencies of those army 
women whose chief aim and delight seems to be to spread scandalous 
tales of others, often their preferred friends. In condemnation of this 
habit too much cannot be said. In good society men and women meet 
for the purpose of mutual entertainment, on a footing of equality as 
regards character, breeding, and education. And the one great dis- 
tinguishing mark of such society is respect for the moral character. 
No matter what the rank, the wealth, the fame, the education, or the 
breeding, no officer or lady should be permitted within society’s ranks 
whose character is known to be bad. The man who has lost honor in 
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the field, at the card-table, in the club, in business transactions, or in 
social circles, should be equally shut out with the fallen woman. Such 
punishment being the severest that society can administer to the dis- 
honored, it behooves all to be so much the more careful that no word 
or tale or even whisper may bring any such degradation to those we 
are not absolutely certain deserve it. Sometimes it is the fair fame of 
a married woman that has been tarnished, or a young girl whose happy 
future is to some extent blighted, or perhaps some woman whose social 
triumphs have been brilliant, and the envious of her sex, whose. abilities 
are inferior to her own, have belittled and maligned her. Again, it 
may be some young officer who has been purposely snubbed and 
slighted by a superior in rank, whose envious mind could not brook 
comparison for a moment with the youngster. Such actions make the 
world very bitter to those whose experience in such matters has been 
limited. The usefulness of more than one life has been destroyed and 
its brightness blighted by such tales of gossip, tale-bearing, and hearsay 
talk. It has been said that good-natured gossip never hurts. But 
there can be no such thing as “ good-natured gossip” any more than 
there can be truthful lying. Gossip and tale-bearing are always 
prompted by either malice or imbecility, and the man or woman who 
gives utterance to it is either a fool ora knave. At the army post 
where gossip and slander holds sway the society is bad, utterly and 
rottenly bad; and this whether the tales be insinuations, actions, or 
words. But the worst form of all is- that of the hidden slander, the 
partially-revealed tale with but half the truth, and that half vilely 
distorted. Those who indulge jn it cannot but be vile themselves, 
without honor or decency ; they cannot bear to see others respected or 
exalted for traits they are ignorant of or never possessed. No officer, 
however brave and honorable his record, or noble and high his char- 
acter, or true and stanch his friendships and loves, or however high 
his station, but must be disparaged by insinuations and innuendoes, and 
the glory of his reputation smirched by the villainous devices that are 
known only to those who seek to humiliate him. And the woman 
with a fair fame, with womanly graces and sweetness, with accomplish- 
ments and attainments beyond her neighbors, must perforce, through 
the narrow, illiberal life and tendencies of the gossiping vultures who 
consider that the rank of their husbands‘entitle them to such work, 
be subjected to falsehood in tales only half told, or calumny of jeal- 
ous and envious minds. Are these words too strong? If so, ask 
the officer, and there are not a few of them, who has felt the slow, 
deadly virus in his own life, yet was powerless to counteract it till his 
life has become a foot-ball tale to be passed from mouth to mouth, ever 
gathering in size and changing its shape till unrecognizable by even 
himself. When a man disgraces himself he alone bears the greater 
punishment, but he carries his disgrace out of his house, but if the 
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wife falls, she brings disgrace to the fireside, and the pillars of family 
life crumble into utter ruin. And when such ruin has been wrought 
by the slow poison of unbased scandal, a blow has been foully dealt 
the officer that his bitterest enemy would not have given him in a fair 
fight, and a wound inflicted that burns, rankles, and festers, without 
healing, since every passing mouth, in careless or wanton outrage, can 
stir it up afresh. It is this one great fault of some army women that 
cannot be spoken of too strongly, that Captain King has depicted so 
truly in. his military novels, and that many an officer can justly verify 
from his own experience. It has led to more courts-martial of officers, 
to more prejudice against us on the part of civilians, than any other 
one thing. The only remedy for it is for officers as well as women to 
resist the hearing of such tales as firmly as telling them one’s self. 
Good breeding, good manners, culture, and refinement do not for a 
moment tolerate it, and people in such circles, though they be the 
narrow, confined ones of an army post, may, and always do, if they so 
desire, find enough of interest in art, science, literature, and the news of 
the day to discuss, rather than gloat over the troubles, the mishaps, or 
shortcomings of their neighbors or acquaintances. Virtue is born of 
good habits, and the formation of good habits is the one great thing we 
should strive after. Let the army woman avoid speaking evil of 
others ; let her be careful never to exhibit faults that the mantle of 
charity should cover; let her regard reputation as a gem of priceless 
value, and then let her precepts be such as will excite an abhorrence of 
evil speaking, of telling “ fast stories,” or stories only just a little bit 
“ wicked,” of tattling, of uncharitable construction of the motives of 
others ; then will she not only create a perfect circle in her own home, 
but when she attains the dignity of commanding officer’s wife, she will 
make the paradise around her that every army post can be made. 
Another custom at army posts to be condemned is the formation of 
cliques, and that peculiar joy of the feminine element which delights 
in joining some particular one. Perhaps there is no reason why there 
should exist envy or worry, but, nevertheless, they are the fruitful 
source of many disagreements that makes post life a rich field to study 
the human character in. At one post, for instance, where there were 
some six or seven young unmarried ladies, a club was formed and 
brilliantly carried on through the winter. The following winter, 
on being resuscitated, it was proposed to enlarge it and take in all the 
young married women. But in so doing the club could not exceed a 
certain number, and so a line had to be drawn. It was drawn on one 
lady who had a child some fourteen years of age, and the reason was 
given out that she had grown-up children. Now, among those taken 
in were several who, though having no children or else younger ones, 
were in themselves years older than the one barred out. But the real 
reason was found in the prejudice and envy of two or three of the 
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young ladies against the young matron, who in breeding, education, and 
looks was their superior, while her character was without one single 
blemish. At another post an entertainment was given by one of the 
ladies, and in her invitations she left out many whom she professed a 
friendship for. Some of these latter injudiciously stating their griev- 
ances, it was then given out as a reason that only those living near her 
were invited. As the increased distance could not have exceeded in 
the case of the one living farthest off one hundred yards, it can be seen 
that such an excuse was worse than none at all. It was the “clique” 
that was entirely responsible for the trouble. It is all right for one to 
invite just whom one wants at one’s house, but then it should be stated 
so, and no other reason given. Then none can find fault. Sometimes, 
however, a slight is given in not returning a hospitality. At some 
posts this is an unfortunately prevailing habit. A breach of hospital- 
ity of this kind is a breach of good manners; it shows uncultivated 
taste, and smacks of boorishness and vulgarity. If the givers of a 
dinner are in the first place good enough to dine with, they are surely 
good enough to invite in return. Of all the social virtues, hospitality 
ranks among the first, and even the savage recognizes its code as bind- 
ing. Sooner or later must the transgression of its laws recoil like a 
boomerang upon those who do not repay their just debts. 

It is the little clique around the wife of the commanding officer 
and the other little clique of young, inexperienced married ladies at the 
post that play the greater part of the mischief. Of all the women at 
the post, the commanding officer’s wife should be the one to avoid 
being drawn intoany clique. She should be most careful in her friend- 
ships, most scrupulously polite in giving and returning hospitalities, and 
most cautious in her conversations on post matters. The right kind 
of a wife is invaluable in furthering the interests of the honorable 
officer, the wrong kind invariably retards or kills his career. Cliquism 
is seen often in making and receiving calls. We once heard a young 
army lady say that she did not propose to call at a house where but a 
few days before she had attended an afternoon “ tea.” She gave as her 
reason that it was not expected to call after an eutertainment of that 
kind. She was wrong. After an invitation is given out, whether ac- 
cepted or not, calls should be made. It would not be good breeding 
or good form to simply send in cards; but they should be left in per- 
son and a short call made. Among people of cultivation and refine- 
ment there is no more question of this duty than there is of promptly 
replying to a dinner invitation. When no call is made, but cards are 
sent, it marks plainly a want of appreciation and a manifested dis- 
courtesy that is exceedingly disagreeable for those who have been 
trained to look upon such an omission as a rudeness, Self-respect has 
no finer method of expression than that of respect for others, and a 
writer in the Home Journal well says, “ Whoever receives an invita- 
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tion is bound to receive it as a mark of kind feeling, and to remember 
that self-respect requires conformance to all conventional rules in con- 
nection with hospitalities extended, as well as that any neglect of such 
observances shows deficiency either in qualities of the heart or in early 
training.” 

Manner has been defined to be the deportment of one person to- 
wards another. There are cads and snobs in the army as well as out. 
They are easy to tell. The officer who by reason of his rank some- 
times deigns to salute you very formally and at others with a show of 
friendship, or who will put up at the post club the names of those 
who are wealthy or of wealthy or influential families, whatever their 
personal reputations may be, is no more frequent than is the blow hot 
or blow cold woman who bows or calls as the freak is upon her. It 
has been thought by some of the older officers of the army that the 
proportion of this class has been somewhat on the increase of later 
years with the modern product evolved by West Point. Now, either 
officially or socially we must have superiors, equals, and inferiors, and 
according as we recognize this fact will our manner be. Some people 
are incapable of recognizing the subtle distinctions of these grades, 
while, on the other hand, there are many who understand and practice 
every shade and gradation in which they exist. Who has not seen the 
lady acquaintance who on meeting on the street a friend stands talk- 
ing there, and, though she plainly perceives a half-block away another 
friend coming towards her, will turn or avert her head so as to escape 
the bow of recognition? Ona par with this ill-breeding is the young 
officer whose sense of superiority causes him to look down on the older 
man of experience and express a most lofty contempt of all his old- 
fashioned ideas of courtesy and good-breeding. It is this young man 
who invariably knows more of drill, of what is right and wrong in 
discipline, than any of his superiors, but who as invariably is found 
wanting at the time he should put his ideas to practical test. Now, in 
meeting a superior there need never be a servility or a fawning towards 
him, though there should be a deference, which on official matters 
should be marked. Superiority may be either of rank, age, or ac- 
quired distinction; and what would constitute good manners in this 
case would be the maintenance of a proper distance between them, a 
harmony of the laws of respect and good breeding. In meeting with 
one’s equal the proper relations between the two is harder to maintain, 
unless both are fully acquainted with the laws of good form and eti- 
quette. In meeting a superior there is always danger of his asserting 
his superiority ; in meeting the inferior he may act as one's equal, but 
the equal may commit either blunder. Thus, he may be arrogant or 
bumptious, or he may be presuming, cringing, or even apologetic. It 
is an axiom that vulgarity and good manners are inconsistent with 
each other. To preserve the proper shade of familiarity and conduct 
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towards either superior or inferior we must never be familiar with them, 
but with the equal we can be both familiar and intimate. It is when 
meeting the inferior that the true nobleness of a gentleman shines 
forth. Without undue familiarity, but with true courtesy and 
womanly sweetness, the true lady meets her inferior. To the inferior 
you are never the snob, never the oracle, never the judge, never the 
patronizer, but a kindly neighbor interested in all his or her welfare 
and well-doing, and showing it by your conduct towards him or her. 

At the army garrison more than elsewhere, because of its likeness 
towards a large family, should men preserve towards women that 
proper decorum which cannot tolerate in any degree of the nature of 
excessive familiarity or of the coldness of ill-breeding. But when 
this line is passed, it is nine times out of ten the fault of the woman. 
If, for instance, the woman playfully addresses the officer as “a pig,” 
or says, with most exquisite humor, “ Oh, you beast,” or lays her hands 
on his arms or shoulders, or uses some pet slang in her conversation 
with him, she must expect to be treated with some rudeness or too 
much familiarity by him afterwards. If she can talk and act thus, 
why cannot he do the same, or even slouch, loll, tell fast stories, and 
expectorate in her presence? ‘The fault is hers. She has corrupted his 
manners by her own freedom, and the deference she otherwise could 
exact, and which every man instinctively or cheerfully accedes to, is 
not forthcoming. 

As said before, there are the possibilities and opportunities to make 
the life at the army garrison an ideal one. But such plane can only be 
reached by the individual efforts and study of every officer and woman 
belonging to it. If there ever is any aristocracy in this great republic 
of ours, it must be an aristocracy of culture of both minds and hearts. 
Exclusiveness in such case is a good thing. It has existed and always 
will exist in every civilized community, and it has this great advan- 
tage, that it does not require wealth, fame, or birth, but that every 
aspirant may attain its ranks by simply fitting himself to such posi- 
tion. Self-control, patience, consideration, and unselfishness are the 
foundation-stones of the structure. This will not makea special “ four 
hundred” which will number millionaires, princes, dukes, or other 
titles which are not earned, but it will contain men and women who 
rejoice in every breath they take in that they possess the companion- 
ship and friendship of beings who think of them as they wish to be 
thought of. 

W. R. Hamirton, 
Lieutenant U.S.A. 
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THE “ALBEMARLE” IN ALBEMARLE 
SOUND. 


Buu Rwn opened the eyes of the Federal authorities to the fact that 
there was a genuine war on hand; that the Southerners would fight 
with the same ardor that they had manifested for several years in talk- 
ing, and that to meet the emergency conciliatory measures must be 
abandoned and recourse had in the “last argument of -kings,” urged 
with all the power that the North was capgble of exerting. One of 
the first moves recognized as imperative in the gigantic game of war 
about to be played was to blockade the enemy’s coasts, thus depriving 
him of the benefits of a foreign market and cutting him off from his 
source of supplies at the same time; but this was an undertaking 
more easily decided upon as desirable than it was to put into practical 
operation, as we all know from the annals of the navy during the 
early years of the war. 

The coast of North Carolina was one of the first regions to which 
attention was given, and proved to be one of the most difficult and baf- 
fling scenes of operation with which the navy had to deal. Then, as 
now, this coast was skirted by a barrier of huge sand-bars, or, perhaps 
more properly speaking, a chain of long and narrow islands, some 
of them high enough to be permanent and fit for the habitation of man, 
others barely awash and constantly changing under the fierce blows 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Inside this natural breakwater lie the wide- 
spreading though shallow waters of Albemarle, Currituck, and Pamlico 
Sounds, with wide estuaries of rivers opening into them, making, with 
numerous smaller sounds, an extensive and complicated theatre for 
naval operations, and one which witnessed some of the most heroic and 
romantic episodes in the history of the Rebellion. Communication 
between the ocean and the waters of the sounds is effected through nu- 
merous breaks or gaps in the sandy barrier, chief of which are Oregon 
Inlet, near Roanoke Island, and not far from the point called Nag’s 
Head, Hatteras Inlet,about fifteen miles below Cape Hatteras, and 
Ocracoke Inlet, some twenty miles farther down the coast. Blockade- 
runners early sought this region, for once through the inlets they could 
proceed in safety to the towns lying adjacent to the inland waters, or, 
if necessitated by the shallowness of the water, their cargoes could be 
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lightered at leisure; while gunboats or privateers could lie in wait 
within the sounds near the inlets and from this ambush could quickly 
sally forth to fall upon defenseless trading vessels passing along the 
coast. In this way during the summer of 1861 no less than sixteen 
vessels, mostly brigs and schooners, became prizes to the enemy. 

In the latter part of August, 1861, an expedition planned by the 
Navy Department and commanded by Flag-Officer Stringham pro- 
ceeded from Hampton Roads to attack Hatteras Inlet, which place had 
been fortified and armed with guns taken from the Norfolk Navy-Yard. 
About nine hundred soldiers under the command of General B. F. But- 
ler formed a part of this expedition, the troops going in two transport 
steamers ; among the naval vessels were the then powerful steam-frig- 
ates “ Wabash” and “ Minnesota” and the sailing-frigate “ Cumberland.” 
Hatteras Inlet was captured on the 28th of August, and Ocracoke 
Inlet, which was also fortified, on the 16th of September. The fleet 
that made the attack upon Hatteras was soon dispersed to other waters, 
but numerous other war-vessels, mostly small purchased steamers fit 
for service in the shoal waters of the sounds, took its place. Roanoke 
Island occupies a commanding position between Albemarle and Pam- 
lico Sounds and this island was strongly occupied and fortified by the 
Confederates, greatly lessening the advantages of Federal possession of 
the inlets. In February, 1862, Roanoke Island was taken by a com- 
bined force under Rear-Admiral Goldsborough and General Burnside, 
and in March of the same year Newburn, at the head of the estuary 
of the Neuse River opening into the southern end of Pamlico Sound, 
was likewise captured. Afterwards the towns of Washington, on the 
estuary of Pamlico River, and Plymouth, on the Roanoke River, about 
seven miles above its mouth, at the western end of Albemarle Sound, 
were also taken, the Union forces being thus in possession of the chief 
points and defenses about the coasts of North Carolina. 

The foregoing brief narrative of events is necessary to a clear 
understanding of what follows, as the subject of this article—the 
ram “ Albemarle”’—would probably never have existed had not the 
constant presence of the Federal gunboats in the inland waters proved 
such a source of annoyance to the Confederates that the inventive and 
constructive talents of Southern engineers were finally appealed to to 
devise some weapon with which the persistent foe might be destroyed 
or driven away. Once in possession of the sounds, the Federals found 
that they could make no important use of their conquest, for the war 
was being waged on fields so distant that the control of these waters 
could have little effect upon the strategical combinations then being 
attempted by the Union forces; from the Confederate point of view, 
however, the case was very different: possession by them of this 
watery region meant a source of supply from the outside world of 


clothing, medicine, and arms, all sorely needed, and an almost un- 
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equaled facility for the distribution of these articles by means of the 
many rivers and water-ways which flow into the sounds. Thus the 
Federals, while unable to make any immediate use of this possession, 
were obliged to hold it in a tight grasp, for the reason that its control 
would be of vast importance and benefit to the enemy. 

The theatre of operations for the naval force assigned to this region 
was geographically small compared with the vast extent of coasts and 
rivers on which the navy had to operate, but it was large enough to 
afford very active employment, and to require the most untiring vigilance 
on the part of the small force there charged with the task of maintaining 
Federal supremacy. The vessels sent into these waters were called gun- 
boats by courtesy, but as a rule they were a sorry lot, being generally 
purchased steamers, tugs, or even ferry-boats, armed and protected as 
well as the nature of their construction would allow; owing to the 
shallowness of the waters in which they had to operate they were 
necessarily small, until the naval authorities had had time to build 
light-draught gunboats, when some side-wheel vessels of considerable 
size, built expressly for war purposes, found their way into the sounds, 
The officers and men aboard these vessels were a fair average of the 
naval personnel of the period; mostly volunteers, with a sufficient 
sprinkling of the “old navy” both before and abaft the mast to keep 
alive the traditions and maintain the rigid rules of the service. Volun- 
teer officers commanded some of the smaller vessels, and the subordinate 
officers, almost without exception, were of this class ; the larger vessels 
were generally commanded by regular officers, usually lieutenants and 
lieutenant-commanders. Chief among these were C. W. Flusser and 
W. B. Cushing, who appear to have found permanent service in these 
waters, while other officers were coming and going, and the record of 
whose exploits reads like a romance as well as history. They were 
young: Flusser, who at times was the ranking officer in the sounds, 
was about thirty, while Cushing was barely of age, yet these young 
men accepted responsibilities and dealt wisely with questions of policy, 
the gravity of which in these days would be regarded great enough to 
warrant consideration by-a board of admirals. 

The conditions of service were vastly different from the ideal naval 
life of the period ; the lofty frigate shortening sail and clearing for 
action under the blue sky far out in the open sea was then the symbol 
of naval glory, but no such spectacle cheered the eyes and exalted the 
patriotism of the seamen in the Carolina sounds, The vessels were 
small and smoky, redolent of engine oil and innocent of snowy canvas 
and glistening spars; instead of the bright blue sea of nautical ro- 
mance, one saw the muddy, shallow flood of the far-reaching inland 
waters, stained and poisoned by the ooze and vegetable decay swept 
down by numberless rivers and creeks from the surrounding swamps. 
The great peninsula between Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds was a 
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vast miasmatic swamp ; stretching northward from Albemarle Sound 
lay the deadly and forbidding morass known as the Dismal Swamp, 
the character of which was the type of all the region lying adjacent 
to the sounds. Thomas Moore, who visited this country early in the 
present century, described the physical characteristics of more than one 
locality in verse that will live as long as our language lasts, and in his 
beautiful ballad called “ The Lake of the Dismal Swamp,” narrating 
the legend of the youth who sought the firefly lamp and white canoe 
of his dead sweetheart in the depths of the Dismal Swamp, occurs 
the two following verses that describe the nature of the region far 
better than can any prose description : 


“‘ Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds,— 
His path was rugged and sore; 
Through tangled juniper beds of reeds, 
Through many a fen where the serpent feeds, 
And man never trod before ! 


‘¢ And when on earth he sank to sleep, 
If slumber his eyelids knew, 
He lay where the deadly vine doth weep 
Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 
The flesh with blistering dew!” 


Such, then, were the surroundings of the Federal naval force and 
the material with which it had to operate ; both doubtless very different 
from what the officers would have wished. But the country was at 
war, and whatever came to each man’s hand that was he expected to 
do with all his might; so these gentlemen abandoned the dreams of 
romantic adventures at sea acquired by reading Cooper and the “ Naval 
Monument,” took off their white gloves, folded away their finely- 
starched linen, and went to work. 

Frequent attempts by the Confederate land forces to recapture the 
sea-ports of the sounds came to naught, principally on account of the 
persistent presence of the little gunboats and their wicked habit of 
throwing large quantities of shells into the woods where the attacking 
forces were making their approaches ; while boat attacks and guerilla 
warfare from the shore directed at the gunboats simply served to pro- 
voke Flusser and the other commanders to more vigorous hostility, and 
to teach the enemy that the gunboats would have to be assailed with 
some more powerful weapon than had yet been used against them if they 
were to be defeated. The fruit of this lesson was the “ Albermarle.” 
She was built in the woods at Edward’s Ferry on the Roanoke River, 
some forty miles above Plymouth, by Mr. Gilbert Elliot, from designs 
prepared by John L. Porter, who was the chief constructor of the 
Confederate navy, and who had been a naval constructor in the United 
States navy before the war. The hull was shallow, or “ flat,” built of 
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eight-inch by ten-inch frame timbers sheathed with four-inch plank- 
ing; near the water-line the sides were protected by a belt of several 
courses of squared logs bolted on longitudinally, and corresponding in 
some degree to the armor belt worn by modern battle-ships; the bow 
was developed forward into a solid oaken beak plated with two-inch 
iron and tapered to an edge. On the water-line the craft was one 
hundred and twenty-two feet long (which is sixteen feet less than the 
length of our modern torpedo-boat “ Cushing”), and the breadth of 
beam was forty-five feet. On the central part of the deck the full 
width of the boat and sixty feet in length fore and aft stood the super- 
structure or casemate; this was of heavy squared timbers inclined at 
an angle of almost sixty degrees to the vertical, sheathed with heavy 
planking and two layers of two-inch iron plates; the timbers at the 
forward part of the casemate were carried up above the flat top high 
enough to form the framing of a conning-tower of truncated pyramidal 
form. The corners of the main central structure were cut off, making 
its deck plan an oblong octagon. Inside the casemate at each end 
was mounted a 100-pounder rifled gun, one a Brooke, the other a 
Whitworth ; each gun was pivoted to fire out of its end port and out 
of a port on each broadside. The vessel had twin-screws, each screw 
being driven by an engine of only two hundred horse-power. The 
draught of water when ready for service was eight feet. 

Such was the “ Albemarle,” surely not a very formidable war- 
vessel from the present point of view, but formidable enough for her 
day and generation, especially when considered in connection with the 
character of the vessels she was built to encounter. One cannot re- 
press a smile, however, at reading in the New York newspapers of 
that era such alliterated epithets as “mammoth mailed monster” ap- 
plied to this small and rudely-fashioned craft, even after making all 
due allowances for differences in time. 

In the spring of 1864 the “ Albemarle” was ready for service, and 
on April 18 she dropped down the Roanoke River to within about 
three miles of Plymouth; her engine-power was so feeble and her 
steering qualities so bad that it was found impossible to keep her in 
the channel when going ahead with the current, so she came down the 
river backward dragging chains from her bows. The commanding 
officer was Captain J. W. Cooke, of the Confederate navy, whose name 
stood at the head of the list of lieutenants of the old navy when the 
war broke out in 1861; he was a native of North Carolina, and there- 
fore was engaged in the defense of “the ashes of his fathers and the 
temples of his. gods.” After anchoring, a lieutenant was sent out to 
explore the river in the vicinity of Plymouth, he returning in about 
two hours with the report that the river was so obstructed with piles, 
sunken vessels, and torpedoes that it would be impossible to pass down. 
Fires were then banked and port watches set. Mr. Elliot, the builder 
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of the vessel, was on board as a volunteer aide to the captain, and he 
seems to have been more anxious to see his fabric get into a fight than 
was any one else connected with her; he took the pilot, two seamen, 
and a small boat and proceeded to examine the obstructions with a long 
pole, finding to his great delight that there was a place near the middle 
of the river, wide enough for the ram to pass through, where there 
was ten feet of water: this was due to a remarkable freshet, the water 
being higher in the river that night than it had been known to be for 
many years. He returned to the “ Albemarle” about one o’clock in 
the morning and reported his discovery to the captain, who imme- 
diately resolved to go out. All hands were quietly called, fires spread, 
and when all was ready she proceeded slowly down the river, being 
fired on in the darkness by the Union batteries about Plymouth as she 
passed. 

Meantime, Flusser, in command of the “ Miami,” with the “ South- 
field,” “ Ceres,” and “ Whitehead” in company, had been in action all 
day of April 18, aiding the garrison of Plymouth in resisting the at- 
tack of a large body of Confederates. The ‘ Miami” was a paddle- 
wheel gunboat of about seven hundred and thirty tons, carrying six 
9-inch guns, one 100-pounder Parrott rifle, and one 24-pounder how- 
itzer ; the “Southfield” was a ferry-boat, but had a very respectable 
battery (five 9-inch guns, one 100-pounder rifle, and one 12-pounder 
howitzer); the “Ceres” and “ Whitehead” were merely armed tug- 
boats of less than one hundred and ‘fifty tons each. The “ Miami” 
and “Southfield” anchored for the night below Plymouth, the two 
smaller vessels lying higher up to watch for the ram, which was 
already known to be abroad. In reporting the result of the day’s 
fighting, Flusser wrote that night that he expected the ram down at 
any moment, and that he thought he could whip her. This was his last 
letter: he had already come within the range of vision of the Fates, 
and she of the open shears was about to close them and sever the 
thread of his life. 

With the dawn came the “Albemarle.” During the night the 
“Miami” and “Southfield” had been lashed together, and with the 
first warning of the coming of the foe, which was given by the “ Ceres” 
at 3.45 a.M., they got under way and steamed up the river at full speed 
with the intention of ramming. The advantage of this combination 
is not manifest, although the majority of naval writers who have de- 
scribed this affair pass over it without comment, apparently accepting 
it as a proper arrangement. Admiral Ammen, in his book regarding 
the naval operations on the Atlantic coast, says that he is at a loss to 
understand the rationale of lashing two vessels together and using 
them as a ram. The “ Albemarle” avoided the attack by running 
close in to the southern shore, and then, turning towards mid-stream, 
taking advantage of the swift current, and using all the steam-power 
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she had, she rushed at her antagonists, striking the “ Miami” a glancing 
blow on the port bow and crushing into the starboard side of the 
“Southfield” so far that her beak appeared in the fire-room. The 
“ Southfield” immediately sank, dragging the bow of the “ Albemarle,” 
which was tangled in her side, down so far that the forward deck of 
the ram was deeply submerged, and water poured in torrents through 
the port-holes in the forward part of the casement. When the “ South- 
field” touched bottom she rolled over away from the ram, and this 
disentangled the vessels and allowed the latter to resume an even keel. 
While this was taking place the “ Albemarle,” being partially between 
the two Union vessels, was fiercely assailed by the great gun and small- 
arm fire of both of them ; but she did no firing herself, except with 
small-arms. The projectiles fired at point-blank range struck fire on 
the sloping sides of the “ Albemarle,” and flew harmlessly off high up 
into the air, or were broken in pieces to fly back on the decks of the 
vessels whence they came. From the engagement of the previous day 
the guns of the “Miami” were loaded with shell, and this circum- 
stance proved fatal to her commanding officer. With his usual zeal 
and matchless courage this officer had personally taken charge of his 
battery and fired the guns himself, being instantly killed and badly 
mangled by pieces of the third shell that he fired, it having rebounded 
from the enemy’s side and exploded. 

So died Lieutenant-Commander Charles: W. Flusser in the early 
morning of that spring day, while the span of his life was yet in its 
spring-time and its morning, dauntlessly facing his foe and fighting 
that men might be free. Never did crusader of old fall beneath the 
mailed hand of the Saracen more bravely or in a more worthy cause 
than fell this knight of the nineteenth century. A photograph taken 
not long before his death shows him to have been a man of unusual 
physical grace, intellectual, clear-eyed, and self-reliant. He was a 
graduate of the Naval Academy, having been appointed to that insti- 
tution from Kentucky, although he was a native of the State of Mary- 
land. Among his classmates were G. E. Belknap, D, B. Harmony, 
and A. E. K. Benham, all now rear-admirals. After the engagement 
the little gunboat “Ceres” took his body down through the sounds 
over which he had cruised so often and laid him in the grave at 
Newbern. 

The pressure of the ram between the two Federal vessels had 
parted the forward lashings, and as the “ Southfield” was sinking the 
after lashings were cut or cast adrift, leaving the “ Miami” unemcum- 
bered. After getting clear of the wreck of the “Southfield” the “ Al- 
bemarle” backed off preparatory to striking the “ Miami,” which 
vessel, at the same time having swung around to starboard, began back- 
ing her engines to straighten herself in the current and keep off the 
bank. About that time the “ Albemarle” fired twice with her great 
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guns at the “ Miami,” but without doing any serious damage. Acting 
Volunteer Lieutenant C. A. French, who had been in command of the 
“ Southfield,” and who with six officers and about thirty men had come 
aboard of the “ Miami” over the stern as his own vessel sank, had now 
assumed command of the “ Miami,” and knowing that it would be folly 
to further resist the ram when the fire of his guns had no effect upon 
her armor, and where there was not room enough to avoid her terrible 
beak, he withdrew to the open water at the mouth of the river, the 
“ Albemarle” doggedly following for some distance and receiving the 
fire of the “ Miami” with unconcern. 

Besides the people of the “Southfield” who got on board the 
“ Miami,” a few others escaped by boat and were picked up by the 
“Ceres” and “ Whitehead ;” the remainder got ashore, where some fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and some ultimately escaped by hiding 
in the swamps. According to the official reports it was not thought 
that there was any loss of life connected with the sinking of the 
“Southfield,” although from the circumstances of the case there is no 
certainty about this. Flusser was the only person killed on the 
“ Miami ;” but that vessel had one ensign, one assistant engineer, and 
nine enlisted men wounded, mostly by pieces of her own shells. In 
the engagement of the previous day the ‘“‘ Ceres” had one fireman 
killed and three assistant engineers, one master’s mate, and four men 
wounded. 

The “ Albemarle” having thus obtained command of the river, 
preparations were at once made by General Hoke for assaulting the 
Federal fortifications about Plymouth, which assault was successfully 
made the next day (April 20), but not without severe loss, Ransom’s 
brigade alone leaving five hundred killed and wounded men on the 
field in front of the breastworks east of the town. All day long the 
“ Albemarle” held the river front and poured shell into the Federal 
intrenchments. General Wessells, the Union commander, surrendered 
only after a most heroic resistance against overwhelming odds. Thus 
far the “ Albemarle” was a success. She had easily accomplished the 
first act of her mission, to wrest the waters of North Carolina from the 
invader, and within the limits of her intended field of operations she 
was the symbol of what men call the dominion of the seas. Of the 
places remaining liable to her attack, Newbern was by far the most im- 
portant, as the Union forces had recently been making it an important 
depot and supply station, and even as early as the time with which we 
are dealing stores were being assembled there in anticipation of the 
last stages of the grand movement of Sherman’s army through Georgia, 
and then northward through the Carolinas. So the capture of New- 
bern was a move of vast importance to the Confederacy, and one to be 
prevented by the Federals at any cost. 

News of the disaster at Plymouth traveled quickly, and the Navy 
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Department made all haste to get a sufficient force into the sounds to 
resist the progress of the “ Albemarle” towards Newbern. One of the 
vessels hurriedly ordered to the scene of hostilities was the “ Sassacus,” 
whose movements we will now follow. She was a wooden side-wheel 
gunboat of the “double-ender” type, of nine hundred and seventy tons 
displacement, and carried a battery of two 100-pounder Parrott rifles, 
four 9-inch Dahlgrens, two 24-pounder howitzers, two 20-pounder 
howitzers, and two 12-pounder howitzers. Her motive-power con- 
sisted of one inclined engine with cylinder fifty-eight inches in diame- 
ter and eight feet nine inches stroke; there were two five-furnace 
Martin’s water-tube boilers, eighteen feet wide and eleven feet long ; 
the paddle-wheels were twenty-six feet in diameter and nine feet wide. 
Lieutenant-Commander ( now Rear-Admiral) F. A. Roe was in com- 
mand, The “Sassacus” left Hampton Roads just before midnight of 
Friday, April 22, and anchored at Hatteras Inlet at six the following 
evening ; on Monday, the 25th, she crossed Hatteras bar, and soon after 
went aground on a sand-bar a mile inside known as the “ Bulkhead,” 
where she was delayed about twelve hours, and was disabled for a time 
by the condenser being filled with sand. Once inside the sounds, she 
first visited Newbern, then the post on Roanoke Island, and finally, on 
May 3, went with other vessels up to the vicinity of Plymouth in the 
western end of Albemarle Sound. 

Captain Melancthon Smith had been selected by the Navy Depart- 
ment to assume command of the naval forces in the sounds, with 
special orders to devote his energies to the destruction of the “ Albe- 
marle.”” The force he now had with him in Albemarle Sound consisted 
of the double-enders “ Mattabesett,” Commander Febiger; “ Sassa- 
cus,” Lieutenant-Commander Roe; “ Wyalusing,” Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Queen, and “ Miami,” Acting Volunteer Lieutenant French ; 
the armed ferry-boat “Commodore Hull,” Acting Master Josselyn, and 
the little gunboats “ Ceres” and “ Whitehead,” commanded by Acting 
Master Foster and Acting Ensign Barrett respectively. The “ Matta- 
besett” was the flag-ship. In Captain Smith’s order of battle, issued 
on May 2, the “ Mattabesett,” “‘Sassacus,” “ Wyalusing,” and “ White- 
head,” in the order named, were constituted the first or right line of 
steamers, the “ Miami” being the leader of the second column. A 
council had been held on board the flag-ship when the vessels were in 
the vicinity of Roanoke Island and the methods of attacking the ram 
discussed ; the Department and Rear-Admiral 8. P. Lee, who was in 
command of the North Atlantic Blockading Squadron, seem to have 
favored ramming, but Captain Smith was doubtful of this mode of 
attack, chiefly because of the peculiar construction of the “ double- 
enders,” they having an inclosed rudder in the bow as well as one at 
the stern. Captain Smith was hopeful of disabling the ram by paying 
out seines about her, to be caught and wound up in her propellers. In 
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the order of battle it was directed that the vessels should pass along- 
side the ram as close as possible and pound her with their broadsides, 
then round to for a second discharge. The “ Miami,” which had a 
torpedo fitted to her bow, was to seek every opportunity to use it. All 
vessels were to be ready to throw powder and shell down the ram’s 
smoke-pipe, and also to have the fire-hose ready for throwing water 
into the smoke-pipe should it be found so capped as to prevent the -in- 
troduction of powder and shell. Ramming was doubtfully referred to, 
and: was left to the discretion of the commanding officers. Rear-Ad- 
miral Roe told the writer recently that he took the “ Sassacus” into the 
action that ensued with the firm intention of ramming, saying that 
under the circumstances he believed it would be a good trade if he 
could disable the enemy by “ expending his vessel, his crew, and him- 
self,” 

At “turn to” after the men’s dinner hour on May 5 the “ Miami,” 
“Commodore Hull,” “Ceres,” and army transport “Trumpeter” got 
under way from their station in Edenton Bay, and steamed across the 
end of the sound with the intention of planting some torpedoes in the 
mouth of Roanoke River. When within a short distance of the buoy 
at the mouth of the river the “ Albemarle” was discovered coming 
down, accompanied by the steamer “Cotton Plant” laden with troops, 
and the captured army gunboat “ Bombshell” with coal and stores. 
The “ Trumpeter” was dispatched as a herald in haste to give warning 
to the squadron lying about ten miles down the sound, and the “ Mi- 
ami” and consorts, in accordance with previous instructions, slowly 
retired before the foe to take their places in the plan of battle as the 
second line as before described. 

It was a beautiful day, clear and still, and as the “ Albemarle” 
emerged from the river and moved slowly down the bay she presented 
a spectacle of concentrated, deliberate power that was viewed by the 
anxious watchers in the fleet with anxiety and misgiving, but not with 
fear. Her iron plates had been covered with grease, and shone and 
glistened in the sun like the scales of a dragon, suggesting the idea of 
one of those huge shielded reptiles that flourished during the mesozoic 
period of the earth’s history, sallying forth from its marshy fastness in 
quest of prey. Formidable as the “ Albemarle” seemed, it appears 
that the “ Bombshell” was at first regarded with even more apprehen- 
sion. She was a steam canal-boat, long and flat, formerly in use on 
the Dismal Swamp Canal, but had been converted into a river gun- 
boat by the army authorities, and had fallen into the hands of the 
Confederates at the time they captured Plymouth. Her sides were 
notched or indented for the reception of a large number of small field 
pieces, and in the refraction caused by the slanting rays of the hot 
afternoon sun on the shimmering water this novel craft appeared mag- 
nified, distorted, and unreal to the Union naval officers, few of whom 
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had ever seen her before. The uncertainty as to her character was 
dispelled as she came nearer, to the relief of those who had been 
anxiously observing her, and whose doubts regarding her may be ex- 
pressed by using the words of Acting Master Muldaur, the executive 
officer of the “Sassacus;” who, after examining her closely with the 
glasses, said to Mr. Boutelle, navigator, “ That thing has got about 
a thousand guns.” 

The “ Albemarle” came out of the river about 2 P.m., and at her 
low rate of speed did not approach the Federal vessels until nearly 
four. The vessels of the first column then got under way, the “ Mat- 
tabesett” leading, and stood up to meet their enemy, clearing for action 
at 4 P.M., according to the log-book of the “Sassacus.” The die was 
cast, the arena was now cleared, and the question of the supremacy of 
an armored ram over wooden gun-vessels was again to be put to the 
test. The “Cotton Plant,” with the launches filled with soldiers 
which she had towed out, had turned back towards the mouth of the 
river, but the “ Albemarle,” throwing out a huge cloud of dense black 
smoke, came slowly on, silently and seemingly as irresistible as destiny 
itself. 

At 4.40 p.m. the “ Albemarle” opened the battle by firing a Brooke 
shell, which tore the launch of the “ Mattabesett” into splinters and 
wounded several men, following it quickly by a second, which did con- 
siderable damage to the rigging. The “Albemarle” being headed 
directly for the “ Mattabesett” with the intention of ramming, that 
vessel starboarded her helm and circled around the ram to port, giving 
her a broadside at very close range as she passed, afterwards putting 
her helm to port to come on around the enemy’s stern. Asshe crossed 
the wake of the “ Albemarle” she came close up to the “ Bombshell,” 
fired into that vessel and received her surrender, according to the offi- 
cial reports. Failing to strike the “ Mattabesett,” the ram turned on 
the “Sassacus,” and that vessel narrowly escaped being rammed as she 
followed the lead of the flag-ship, she pouring in her fire against the 
iron sides of the enemy as she passed; then, with a port helm, she 
rounded the stern of the “ Albemarle,” and fired a broadside into the 
“ Bombshell” still lying there, which vessel in answer to a hail said 
she had surrendered, at the same time hauling down the Confederate 
flag. The “ Wyalusing” coming on next in line made a move to ram 
the “ Bombshell,” learning only just in time to avoid striking that 
luckless craft that she had surrendered. 

There was a controversy afterwards as to whether the “ Bomb- 
shell” had surrendere@to the “‘ Mattabesett” or the “‘ Sassacus,” but the 
weight of evidence from the official reports, viewed at this distance by 
one who has no interest in the dispute beyond a desire to get at the 
facts, points to the conclusion that the “Sassacus” was the captor. 
When the battle was over, the crew of the “ Bombshell” was on board 
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the “Sassacus.” The engine-room log-book of the “ Sassacus” records 
the fact that in the eight to twelve watch that evening an assistant en- 
gineer and some engine-room men went on board the prize to take 
charge of the machinery. Lieutenant Hudgins, who had commanded 
the “ Bombshell,” when asked ‘about the matter and not knowing that 
there was any dispute about it, replied readily that he had surrendered 
to the second in line, which was the “ Sassacus.”’ 

As the first column of vessels passed around the starboard side of 
the “ Albemarle” that vessel kept turning towards them with her helm 
aport until by the time the “ Mattabesett” and “ Sassacus” had gotten 
well across her wake she had turned almost around and was headed in 
the opposite direction, that is, towards the mouth of the river whence 
she came. This turn brought the “ Mattabesett,” which vessel had 
continued on in her circling course, constantly firing, almost astern, 
while the “Sassacus,” thrown considerably out of line by her affair 
with the “ Bombshell,” was, with her engines stopped, almost abeam of 
the ram, and at a distance given at from three hundred to five hundred 
yards in the various reports. Roe saw the chance for which he hoped, 
and shouted to his navigator, “Can you strike her?” “ Yes,” answered 
Boutelle. “Then go for her.” As before stated, Commander Roe 
intended to ram if he got a chance, and this intention he had commu- 
nicated to his officers. Mr. Boutelle tells me that he, as the navigator 
or sailing-master, had entered into an understanding with Mr. Hobby, 
the chief engineer, to inform him should the attempt be made. Ac- 
cordingly, after ringing the signal for full speed and laying the course 
for the enemy, he went to the engine-room skylight and shouted down 
to Hobby that the time had come. 

There was then a pressure of thirty pounds in the boilers, which 
was ten pounds, or fully fifty per cent., more than usually carried ; the 
steam-valves were set to cut off at about half stroke. The first thing 
that the chief engineer did would have looked to a novice as though 
he deliberately intended to cripple the ship and thwart his captain’s 
endeavor. He coolly unhooked the gear that operated the valves, and 
then, taking the long starting-lever in his hands and watching the cross- 
head as it moved up and down its inclined ways, he proceeded to hurl 
the full pressure of steam against the huge piston at the very begin- 
ning of its stroke, and to hold it there for the whole length of the 
stroke. This was no task for a heavy-handed or slow-witted fireman, 
or for any one who was not thoroughly familiar with the construction 
of the engine and the strength of its every part; an error in judgment 
or a failure in manipulation of not more than one second at either end 
of the stroke would have brought the ponderous machinery up “all 
standing,” and involved it and its operator in swift destruction, the 
danger increasing with the increased speed and momentum gathered 
with each succeeding revolution. The success or failure of the charge 
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of the “Sassacus” now depended upon the behavior of one man, and 
that man proved worthy of his responsibility. He had the nerve to 
assume the greatest risk to get the greatest power from his machine, 
the courage to impose upon himself a post where his failure meant a 
horrible death, and, above all, he had the self-reliance to know that he 
would make no mistake. 

According to the dictum of a clique of naval officers which has 
sprung up among the young men who have matured since the war, the 
officers of the naval engineer corps are “ non-combatants.” The man 
who pulls the lock-string of a gun and throws a projectile weighing a 
few hundred pounds at the enemy is a “combatant ;” so is the man 
-who fires pistol-shots or throws hand-grenades on the enemy’s deck ; 
at the battle of Mobile Bay a bluejacket was commended in his cap- 
tain’s report for throwing a hand holy-stone at the armored “Ten- 
nessee,” and he too is a “combatant” according to the classification of 
the self-appointed naval reformers. But the chief engineer of the 
“ Sassacus,” whose quick eye and deft hand made it possible to utilize 
the full power in the pent-up steam, and thereby convert the ship into 
a huge projectile weighing almost a thousand tons with which to strike 
the enemy ; who coolly worked his lever back and forth with the exact- 
ness and regularity of an oarsman urging forward a racing boat, and 
with precisely the same effect, for the power of steam directed by the 
hand of this brave and able man drove the “ Sassacus” forward with 
great reaching leaps towards her foe, would be classified as a “ civil 
officer” and a “ non-combatant !” Can corps jealousy, personal preju- 
dice, petty spite, and the desire of self-laudation go to an extreme of 
misrepresentation and calumny beyond this? 

The “ Sassacus” struck the “ Albemarle” fairly abaft her starboard 
beam, and in line with the after end of the casemate, with a speed of 
nine or ten knots, the engines making twenty-two revolutions with 
thirty pounds of steam. The force of the blow drove the bronze stem 
of the “ Sassacus” several feet into the timber belt of her antagonist 
and in all probability started her to leaking, although the absence of 
any Confederate account of the engagement makes this a conjecture 
based upon the subsequent movements of the enemy. The ram heeled 
considerably over towards the side on which she had been struck, so 
much so in fact that a quantity of large stones lying on her after-deck, 
probably to weigh her down to bring her knuckle into the water, fell 
overboard, making a great racket as they tumbled and slid across the 
deck. Hoping to ride her enemy down, the “Sassacus” kept her en- 
gines running ahead at full speed while in contact (about thirteen 
minutes), a furious fire of small-arms being maintained during that 
period. The constant pressure against the ram considerably abaft her 
centre of gravity tended to swing her around, which tendency was 
overcome to some extent by her own motion in going ahead, but event- 
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ually the resultant of these two forces so changed the angle between 
the ships that the starboard battery of each could be used, which ad- 
vantage was quickly availed of by both: as soon as the “Sassacus” 
came under the range of the ‘‘ Albemarle’s” guns the after one was 
fired, its shot passing diagonally through the berth-deck, but doing no 
material damage; this shot was immediately followed by a similar one 
from the forward gun, which shot, entering the “Sassacus” abreast of 
the foremast four feet above the water on the starboard side, crushed 
obliquely through the side, cutting through the back of a hanging-knee 
and leaving the inside of the ceiling about seven and one-half feet 
abaft where it first struck on the outside. From thence it passed 
through the throat of the next hanging-knee, through the dispensary 
and bulkhead, starboard coal-bunker, passing on through the starboard 
boiler, and, keeping on through the engine-room, cut in two a three-inch 
stanchion, thence through steerage and wardroom bulkheads, smashing 
doors and sideboard, cutting through magazine-screen, when, striking 
an oak stanchion,—which it splintered,—it glanced at right angles and 
lodged in one of the starboard state-rooms. 

The havoc wrought in the engine-room by this shot is best told by 
the engine-room log for the first dog-watch of that eventful day : 

“ About 6 P.M. she succeeded in getting clear of us and fired a 
solid shot, which passed through the berth-deck and forward coal- 
bunker, then entering forward end of starboard boiler seven feet from 
front and fourteen inches from top, passing out the after end three feet 
from front and fourteen inches from top, cutting away in its passage 
stays, T-irons, and dry-pipe and steam- and exhaust-pipes for Woodward 
pump; then passed the length of engine-room between cylinder and 
condenser, cutting away a three-inch stanchion and discharge-water 
thermometer, and badly bending exhaust unhooking gear; thence 
through after bulkhead. The rush of steam was instantaneous, driving 
all hands out of the engine- and fire-room, killing Thomas Johnson, 
coal-heaver, instantly and severely scalding First Assistant Engineer 
J. M. Hobby and the following men.” Then follow the names of four- 
teen firemen and coal-heavers, and some other information, including 
the statement that the engines continued to run on a vacuum until 
6.35 P.M. 

Pandemonium then reigned. The howl of the escaping steam from 
the overcharged boilers completely drowned all other sounds, even the 
discharge of the guns, while the steam gathered in a dense cloud over 
the ship, shutting off her vision so completely that the enemy close 
alongside could not be seen. The men on deck were bewildered by the 
sudden calamity and demoralized at the horrible spectacle of their 
scalded comrades rushing up from below frantic and screaming in 
agony. Order was finally restored by the officers leading the men to 
repel boarders on the starboard bow, although there is no record that 
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any attempt was made by the enemy to board. The men being thus 
reorganized were returned to their guns, and began firing again as soon 
as the ram could be seen, the first proof to the on-lookers in the sur- 
rounding ships that the “Sassacus” was not destroyed being the bright 
flash of her guns bursting out of the cloud that hung over her. The 
annals of naval warfare contain few instances of persistence and 
dauntless courage in adversity that can match this exhibition made by 
the “Sassacus.” The interval during which the engines continued to 
run was availed of to get the ship clear of the enemy and out of the 
way of the other gunboats so they would be free to attack : in getting 
clear the starboard paddle-wheel rode over the stern guard of the 
“‘ Albemarle” and was “tangled up like a cobweb,” as Admiral Roe 
expressed it to the writer. The false stem of the “Sassacus” was so 
bent out of line that she steered very badly, and on her subsequent 
voyage to Hampton Roads she was obliged to steam backward in 
consequence. 

In the midst of all the horrors before described, the chief engineer, 
although badly scalded, stood with heroism at his post; nor did he 
leave it until after the action was over, when he was brought up help- 
less to the deck. For some reason, which is not clearly stated in any of 
the reports, it was impossible to cut off the connection between the two 
boilers, so that steam from the port boiler, rapidly generated by the 
fierce fires in its furnaces, continued: to pour out of the holes in the 
other boiler, thus maintaining the cloud that hung over the ship and 
embarassed her movements ; in this emergency Mr. Hobby saw that 
the fires must be hauled, not only to stop the out-rush of steam, 
but also to prevent the complete disabling of the ship by burning 
the sound boiler, not to mention the danger from its possible explosion. 
By his voice and example, injured as he was, he rallied some of his 
men, and led them into the fire-room, where the necessary work was 
done, he doing a good part of it personally with his scalded hands. 
So modest was this brave man that in his official report of the engage- 
ment he dismisses this incident with the following words: “ The steam 
so filled the engine- and fire-rooms that it was with the greatest exertions 
on the part of the engineers that the fires were hauled.” In those 
days of war, when all on board a ship were equally exposed to danger, 
line officers had neither the time nor the inclination to disparage their 
comrades in arms by carping at them as “ non-combatants” through the 
medium of the public press: accordingly we find in the reports of 
the commander of the “ Sassacus” that praise for the conduct of Mr. 
Hobby which is always accorded by one brave man to another who 
has shared the danger and assisted to his utmost in an endeavor 
common to both. In the hurried report made at midnight after the 
battle occurs the following: ‘The chief engineer, Mr. Hobby, is 
badly. scalded, but most nobly and heroically remained at his post, 
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and saved us from a worse disaster, of explosion to the other boiler 
and of being helpless.” 

In the fuller and more complete report made by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Roe the following day, he speaks highly of all his officers, and 
of the chief engineer in the following terms: 

“To the heroism and devotion of First Assistant Engineer J. M. 
Hobby the government is probably indebted for the preservation of 
the ‘Sassacus’ from a worse disaster. While every one who could 
was forced to seek safety by flight from the scalding clouds of -steam, 
Mr. Hobby stood at his post by the machinery, and though fearfully 
scalded himself, he cared for his machinery until the engine finally 
stopped. If it were possible to promote this officer, I earnestly and 
devoutly beg it may be done, for I consider that it has been amply 
and professionally won.” 

The medical journal of the ‘‘ Sassacus” shows that Mr. Hobby was 
on the sick list for his injuries about three weeks, and that four of the 
scalded firemen subsequently died. The surgeon attributes the com- 
paratively quick recovery of Mr. Hobby from injuries that were 
almost as serious as those of any of the men to the rare presence 
of mind shown by him in covering his burns with oil the moment 
he received them. A very simple remedy, and one that is well worth 
remembering. 

The speed with which the “ Sassacus” struck the “ Albemarle,” as 
well.as some other incidents of the engagement, unhappily became a 
subject of controversy between some of the principal officers of the 
squadron. Captain Melancthon Smith, on the “‘ Mattabesett,” estimated 
the speed at five knots, although the commander of the “ Sassacus” 
reported it to have been nine or ten. Mr. Boutelle, the navigator, 
gave it at eleven knots in his report. The engineers’ log shows that 
on the trip down from Hampton Roads she made in smooth water an 
average of ten knots on fourteen revolutions and twenty pounds of 
steam, so the only element against her having struck the “ Albemarle” 
at a high speed is the short distance in which she had to gather head- 
way when making her rush. If this distance were exactly known it 
would not be difficult to compute the speed, but without that knowl- 
edge it is safe to assume that if she ran five hundred yards and worked 
up to twenty-two revolutions, she must have attained to not much less 
than ten knots. Admiral Roe tells me that he is confident that he 
would have cut entirely into the side of the “ Albemarle” had he been 
making one knot more, and Mr. Boutelle expresses the same idea in a 
different way by saying that the desired end would have been reached 
had the “Sassacus” had the weight of thirty tons more of coal on 
board, 

That the other vessels did not go to the aid of the “ Sassacus” 
while she was in contact with the “ Albemarle” was another subject 
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that led to controversy and some bad feeling, the people of the “Sas- 
sacus” believing that had only one other vessel struck the enemy 
while they were trying to ride him down, his destruction would have 
been assured. But this is only a matter of opinion. Firing on the 
part of the other vessels was almost out of the question at that time, 
on account of the danger of injuring their own consort, while the per- 
formance of the “Sassacus” as a ram did not appear to the com- 
manders of the other vessels to be sufficiently successful to warrant imi- 
tation. It must be remembered also that the protection of Newbern 
was a matter of much more importance than anything else intrusted to 
this squadron, which responsibility probably accounts for the prudent 
course followed in not taking the risk of disabling any more of the 
ships; the importance of exercising prudence in this regard was em- 
phasized at about this period of the battle by the fact that the “ Wya- 
lusing” was signaling that she was sinking, which eventually proved 
to be a false alarm. 

As soon as the “Sassacus” was well clear of her antagonist the 
engagement again became general, and the ram was furiously assailed, 
especially after the order of battle had been restored and the vessels 
thus enabled to operate without danger of injuring each other. Shot 
and shell were poured upon the sloping sides of the enemy; seines 
were paid out almost encompassing him, but without success, and the 
“ Miami” tried in vain to use her torpedo, being thwarted in this en- 
deavor by her own slow speed and bad steering qualities. Finally, as 
twilight approached, the ‘‘ Albemarle” headed up the sound and pro- 
ceeded slowly and without much apparent concern to the mouth of the 
Roanoke River, which she entered never again to emerge from. The 
extent of her damages has never been satisfactorily known, but it is 
certain that she was so much injured as to be glad to withdraw from 
the fight, and unwilling to renew it on another day. That the blow 
from the “ Sassacus” did her considerable damage cannot be doubted ; 
the muzzle of one of her guns was knocked off, although she pluckily 
continued to use it; several shot and shell were believed to have en- 
tered her ports, and her plating was observed to be much injured. An 
idea of the terrible pounding she received can be gained from the fact 
that over four hundred and sixty shot and shell were hurled against 
her at close range, this number not including the expenditures of the 
“Sassacus,” which are not given in the official reports. 

The casualties on the “Albemarle,” if any, have never been 
known. Those of the Federals were confined to the three largest 
double-enders, and were: “ Mattabesett,” two killed, six wounded ; 
“ Sassacus,” one killed, nineteen wounded ; “ Wyalusing,” one killed. 
Included in the number of wounded here given are the four firemen 
of the “Sassacus” and one man of the “ Mattabesett” who subse- 
quently died of their injuries. 
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The “ Albemarle” returned unmolested to her fastness in the river 
at Plymouth, and, although she was not conquered, the result of the 
engagement may be regarded as a Federal victory, inasmuch as the 
object of the “ Albemarle” was defeated: she had failed to win the 
supremacy of the sounds, and Newbern remained safe from her attack. 
That all of the vessels in Captain Smith’s command that were in the 
engagement performed their share in effecting this result is evident 
from the official reports; but as the details of this struggle become 
dim with the lapse of years since the roar of hostile cannon has been 
heard in Albemarle Sound, there is one point that rises above all others 
and becomes more and more prominent, and that is that the “ Sassacus” 
was the ship that issued boldly forth from the line of battle and threw 
down the gage of single combat to her powerful antagonist. If praise 
is due to one ship more than to another we cannot help awarding it to 
the brave little “ Sassacus.” 

As soon as possible after the “ Sassacus” had dropped out of the 
fight her engineers set to work to repair damages as far as circum- 
stances would permit. Her engine-room log-book shows that the 
necessary alterations in the steam connections were completed, water 
run up in the port boiler, and fires started again in that boiler at 10.45 
that same evening, and that at 3.30 the next morning, only about nine 
hours after the shot had passed through her boiler, the engines were re- 
ported ready for service. With the repairs effected by her engineers’ 
force the ship remained in the sounds.on active service for more than a 
month, always steaming with one boiler, and finally steamed north 
and went on duty in James River without any more extensive repairs. 

When the reports of this engagement had been received and con- 
sidered in Washington, many of the officers of the “ Sassacus” were 
commended by the Navy Department and promoted for gallantry in 
battle. Acting Masters Muldaur and Boutelle were appointed act- 
ing lieutenants; Acting Ensign Mayer, who had personally fought the 
forward pivot rifle, and whose shot was supposed to have been the one 
that knocked the muzzle off one of the enemy’s guns, was made an 
acting master, and Acting Assistant Paymaster Barton, who had served 
as signal-officer and aide to the commander during the engagement, 
was appointed an assistant paymaster in the regular service. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Roe was advanced five numbers in his grade. 
After reading of the advancement of a number of officers a whole 
grade, one naturally wonders that their commanding officer who had 
led them in the fight, and whose bravery had made their promotion 
possible, received no greater reward than this; but on this matter the 
records contain nothing beyond the mere statement of fact. 

While the rewards where being conferred let us see how the chief 
engineer—he who had been freely voted the hero of the occasion by 


his shipmates—came out. As we have seen, his name had been 
VoL. XI. N. S.—No. 5. 82 
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counted, and not in vain, on the day of battle, but when it was over he 
seems to have been overlooked in the division of the spoils. He saw 
his brother officers honored for their conduct, and no doubt he rejoiced 
in their good fortune, for he was a generous man and knew that they 
deserved it, but who can tell of the bitter grief and disappointment 
that must have rankled in his bosom at seeing himself and his own 
deeds, the value of which he fully knew, passed by in silence and with- 
out reward. However, he unmurmuringly went on about his duties, 
doubtlessly wondering inwardly, as many a member of his corps had 
done before and has done since, why the color of the facing on his 
sleeve should be a bar to the accordance of that recognition of meri- 
torious deeds that is so freely given to others. Time wore on; the war 
came to an end ; the great navy of the victorious Union was disbanded, 
and still no word of commendation came to this gallant officer, whose 
heart must have been sick indeed with deferred hope. Finally, in 
December, 1865, more than a year and a half after the event in which 
he had so signally distinguished himself, tardy recognition was .ac- 
corded him, and he received the fullest promotion allowed by law to 
officers of the regular service,—namely, advancement thirty numbers in 
his grade, the Navy Department’s order on the subject announcing that 
he was advanced “ for distinguished conduct in battle and extraordinary 
heroism.” Strange words these to apply to a “non-combatant!” 

The final chapter in the history of the “ Albemarle” is so celebrated 
in song and story that it is needless to repeat it here, especially as it is 
so replete with incidents of romantic valor and desperate courage that 
its telling merits more space than is afforded by a single magazine 
article. Every one sufficiently interested in the subject to have read 
this paper up to this point knows the story of the heroic Cushing and 
his gallant crew pushing up the chill current of the enemy’s river in 
the dead of night with their frail torpedo-launch, and how they faced 
death at the very cannon’s mouth in accomplishing the total destruc- 
tion of their dread adversary. This story, had we time to enter into 
its details, furnishes much material disturbing to the self-complacency 
of the cabal that flourishes on the fiction of the non-combatant status 
of the naval staff. The torpedo with which Cushing destroyed the 
“ Albemarle” was the invention of First Assistant Engineer J. L. Lay, 
United States navy, and was made under the supervision of that officer 
and Chief Engineer Wood, also of the navy, and the launch used by 
Cushing was designed and fitted out with its torpedo gear by these two 
engineer officers. Of the fourteen men who went as volunteers in 
Cushing’s forlorn hope, two were assistant engineers and one was an 
assistant paymaster, and all three of these “non-combatants” were 
afterwards promoted for “ gallantry in battle.” 

History is the most fascinating of studies, and should be the most 
exact, because, while other subjects deal principally with the theories 
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and speculations of men’s minds, it deals with men’s deeds. Theol- 
ogy, literature, law, the arts and sciences even, all admit of many dif- 
ferent interpretations and beliefs according to the point of view from 
which they are regarded and the disposition of the observer; with his- 
tory, on the other hand, there can be but one true version of any par- 
ticular event, for when a thing is once accomplished it is obvious that 
it must have been done in some one way, and one only, no matter how 
many practicable methods exist. It is a disappointment, therefore, 
to one in search of the exact facts connected with any past event, to 
find differences and disputes as to simple happenings almost as numer- 
ous as the number of observers. Not only is this a disappointment, 
but it furnishes a most unhappy commentary upon the weaknesses of 
mankind, for we find accounts that should be identical so tinctured 
with egotism, exaggeration, and flattery on the one hand, and with 
prejudice and jealousy on the other, that it is difficult to recognize 
them as pertaining to the same event. 

In the preparation of the foregoing narrative the writer has en- 
deavored to arrive at a statement of facts exactly as they occurred, and 
has met with no little difficulty in reconciling the contradictory state- 
ments and differences of opinion that appear in the published records 
regarding the chief events dealt with. Besides some twenty or more 
histories and documents relating to the career of the “ Albemarle” 
which have been carefully consulted, I have also made use of all the 
official reports of naval officers engaged in operations against her. In 
addition to these sources of information much verbal assistance has 
been obtained from Rear-Admiral F. A. Roe, now retired, who com- 
manded the “Sassacus” in her desperate struggle with the “ Albe- 
marle,” and from the Hon. Charles A. Boutelle, a member of Con- 
gress from Maine, who was the navigator of the “Sassacus” at the 
same time. Besides endeavoring to produce an unprejudiced account 
of the happenings herein described, it has been my object to give credit 
to some of the actors in these stirring scenes for invaluable services 
rendered, and which in too many of the naval “histories” are passed 
over without mention and without praise. 


F,. M. BENNETT, 
Passed Assistant Engineer U.S.N. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF STRATEGY: 











THE principles of strategy are the same to-day as they were in the 
earliest times; they do not change, it is only the application of these 
principles that changes, and this it is that gives interest to any new 
work on the subject and lends that element of variety which attracts 
the general reader. The work before us has two new elements which 
should commend it to the American student: in the first place, the 
simple principles are illustrated from our own campaigns, that is, those 
with civilized peoples; in the second place, some of our Indian cam- 
paigns are cited to explain particular points. 

The use thus made of warfare in our own country is most com- 
mendable, since it not only makes the illustrations of more immediate 
benefit to the American soldier for any future campaign that may have 
to be conducted on our own soil, but it also gives a prominence to our 
past campaigns that they have long ago deserved (at least with us), 
and which they have never before received. The campaigns discussed 
at considerable length are the Atlanta Campaign, 1864, Grant’s Over- 
land Campaign, 1864, Jackson’s Valley Campaign, 1862, the British 
Operations in Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia, 1776-1781, the 
Shiloh Campaign, 1862, and the Vicksburg Campaign, 1863 ; those 
considered in less detail are the Saratoga Campaign, 1777, Sherman’s 
March through Georgia and the Carolinas, 1864, Sheridan’s Devastation 
of the Shenandoah Valley, 1864, the Geronimo Campaign, 1886, 
Washington’s Counter-Offensive at Trenton, 1777, the Campaign of 
Chancellorsville, 1863, the Cruise of the ‘“‘ Alabama,” the Second Bull 
Run Campaign, 1862, and the Gettysburg Campaign, 1863; others 
are referred to in various connections throughout the text. 

Voluminous as the literature of our late war is, no attempt has 
been made heretofore to deduce any principles from its campaigns, 
which may be of use in the future, nor have the principles illustrated 
by these campaigns been much discussed, but more than all this, the 
tactical deductions from that war, the experiences in which were un- 
doubtedly utilized by the European armies, have yet to be made. 






































1The Principles of Strategy, illustrated mainly from American Campaigns. 
By John Bigelow, Jr., Captain Tenth Cavalry, United States Army. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. J.B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1894. 
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The work of the author, therefore, deserves especial praise, as it is a 
pioneer effort, and one that we trust will be followed by others. It is 
with unalloyed pleasure that our little military world in this country 
hears it rumored that so thorough a military student as Mr. John C. 
Ropes is now writing the history of the war. 

Of great interest, too, are the discussions of the campaigns of the 
Revolution, particularly the British operations in our Southern colonies, 
which form a most interesting chapter, and constitute a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature on that subject. To those who have read. Fiske’s 
delightfully cleat and graphic account of the American Revolution, it 
will give one more proof of the greatness of him who stood next to 
Washington in the great struggle, General Greene, whose abilities and 
character are but now fully appreciated by the public at large. 

The Indian campaigns, in which soldiers like Sheridan and Crook 
had their first schools of practice, and which have heretofore been 
presented to the world in the form of mere narratives, are here cited 
in their relation to the art of war, and, while this part is not as full as 
may be desired, it is a praiseworthy effort (which should be seconded 
by others) to make more useful the experiences of the past in a field 
which has all the elements,of true war, and involves trials and de- 
mands on endurance and quick judgment which civilized war hardly 
brings to the average soldier. 

The book is an octavo volume, printed in large, clear type on ex- 
cellent paper, and is supplied with a generous quantity of good maps, 
—always a delightful (but also an expensive) addition to any work on 
strategy. The style, in general, is clear, easy, and fluent, and the 
selections of campaigns have been made with good judgment. The 
errors of the first edition have been carefully corrected, and although 
there are still some portions that we would like to. see changed, the 
work as a whole has now a right to enter the library of the general 
student as well as that of the soldier, and to undergo the test of time. 

It is a book that should appeal to every one who admires honest 
effort and true patriotism, for these are both apparent in the work 
before us, and as an explanation of our most important campaigns 
from the stand-point of strategy, it should find a place with every 
student who desires to see what American soldiers have accomplished 
in the art of war, and what mistakes they have sometimes made. 


JOHN P. WISsSER, 
First Lieutenant First Artillery. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF M°CLELLAN. 


In Ex-Senator Dawes’s paper, “ Recollections of Stanton under Lin- 
coln” (Atlantic Monthly, February, 1894, p. 166), is this passage: 
“Mr. Lincoln could never keep out of sight or mind the woes of the 
war. Inthe vision and thought of Mr. Stanton its issues were ever 
uppermost, often to the exclusion of every other consideration. The 
President strove to carry on the war and secure its great ends with as 
little pain as possible.” 

In the New York Herald of February 8, 1894, is an editorial 
summary of the results of recent European experiments on the deadli- 
ness of the new army rifles and the frightful wounds they cause ; and 
these words occur in it: “The introduction of these and similar maga- 
zine rifles will necessitate revolutionary changes in future warfare. It 
will be necessary for commanders of powerful as well as of inferior 
armies to rely more on masterly strategy and tactics than on the weight 
of numbers and the hammering process.” 

It was the reading of these two passages on the same day, and 
their recalling very clearly that some traits and principles mentioned in 
them were marked characteristics of McClellan, that prompted the 
writing of what follows. And to relieve the writer. of any suspicion 
of political partiality or sympathy, it may perhaps be well to state at 
once that he is a life-long and earnest Republican, that he voted for 
Lincoln both times for President, and that he always deeply regretted 
McClellan’s mixing purely political. matters with his military career. 

Seldom does the public really know and appreciate the controlling 
personal traits of its public men,—even of its Presidents. Lincoln 
was an exception, because his personal peculiarities were such as to in- 
dividualize him among others as strongly in public as in private, and 
also because the pressure of public affairs in his time was so enormous 
as almost to preclude any privacy in his life. 

McClellan’s public life, though lived in the same period of public 
stress, was under very different conditions, and few who knew him 
only as the general gained real insight into the whole nature of the 
man. 

But a continuous professional association during more than four 
years immediately preceding the war, and requiring almost daily confi- 
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dential intercourse, could not fail to charge the memory with a strong, 
definite, and truthful impression of the inner as well as of the outer 
man,—of the man who was hidden by, but who nevertheless con- 
trolled, both the railway manager and the commanding general. Mc- 
Clellan had no strong peculiarities of person, manner, or mind to catch 
quickly public perception or reporter’s eye. He was truly and always 
modest, almost retiring, not only in bearing but in feeling. Whatever 
of military display he made was not because he liked it, but because 
he held it to be a help in securing good drill and discipline, and knew 
that a certain amount of the pomp and circumstance of war was potent 
in producing soldierly spirit and bearing among the men. 

In business discussions and in deliberative conversation on. matters 
of importance he was decidedly cautious, reticent, and when he did 
speak was rather slow of utterance, unless, indeed, he was conscious of 
holding all the data and had carefully considered them, in which case 
his speech was sufficiently copious and convincing. But on new ground 
he was disposed to leave the exploratory talking to others, and did not 
like to do his thinking in viva voce debate. This same feature was 
afterwards noticed in his meetings with the President and the Cabinet 
officers, all of them lawyers, professional talkers whose practice and 
habit was to think and argue aloud ; and with them he sometimes 
seemed hesitating, and occasionally preferred to give his opinions in 
writing. For there was a singular contrast when he sat down to write. 
Then the words came in an even, uninterrupted flow of well-constructed 
sentences, as fast as his rapid pen could put them on the paper, with 
almost never a word left out or a correction required. It seemed as if 
writing was just enough slower than speaking to enable his thoughts to 
flow freely into words, and he would cover page after page without a 
pause except for the empty pen. If important railway business was 
the subject, such letters were carefully revised and often much cut. 
His personal and friendly letters were also written currente calamo, 
with the same freedom and rapidity, for his pen expressed both his 
head and his heart with equal facility. And this feature of the man 
also showed itself in after-time, perhaps somewhat too freely for one 
living in the searching light of such conspicuous public service. 

It was but natural that on leaving the army in 1856 and under- 
taking new duties in railway management, the details of which were 
many of them quite unfamiliar, McClellan should have shown a tend- 
ency to be cautious, careful, prudent, to feel his way, to be sure even 
at the cost of being also slow. Some who had known him only in 
Chicago, though fairly well as they thought, and who afterwards saw 
him in Washington, were quite unprepared for the quick readiness, the 
sharp decision, the conscious mastery in all matters military that he 
then displayed. Those, however, who continuously met with him 
during the years before the Rebellion recognized a, rapidly increasing 
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strength and decision in his dealing with business affairs, and were 
compelled to an increasing admiration for his powers of work, his 
judgment, and his tact, as well as for his unflinching adherence to what 
he conscientiously conceived to be his duty. 

These traits were becoming more and more apparent, and were 
known and read of many ; but there was then and always a side to his 
character which the general public could not see. Not many knew 
how much McClellan had thought and felt on the deeper problems of 
life and living, how firm was his belief in the great truths of Chris- 
tianity, how strongly he strove to realize and to live as seeing those 
unseen things that are eternal. Sight always sure and unclouded in 
such seeing is not given to mortals, and he made his mistakes as all 
men must; but his standard of duty to his country and his kind was 
of the highest and purest. And though his sight was not infallible, 
yet to find a man of sincerer patriotism according to his light, of sterner 
integrity and honor, of warmer and more constant affections, of quicker 
and wider sympathies, would be indeed a difficult task. His devoted 
love for his family, his firm attachment to his friends, his unfail- 
ing thought and consideration for others, his tender sympathy for 
all suffering, his generosity, his benevolence, his magnanimity of 
spirit, his scorn and contempt for selfishness and for all low and petty 
motives,—unfortunately these were fully known to comparatively 
few; but to that fortunate few he was one of the rarest and most 
lovable of men, truly one of nature’s noblemen. He could no more 
forget the woes of the war than could Lincoln, not even in the flush 
of victory. 

More than one will remember the morning after the battle of South 
Mountain, in September, 1862, when head-quarters of the army moved 
westward over the mountain by the turnpike road through Turner’s 
Gap to Boonesboro’ and Keedysville. As the calvacade was riding 
rapidly up the eastern approach to Turner’s Gap they came to a two- 
story farm-house on the right of the road, which had been occupied as 
a hospital, and some wounded men were lying outside on the grass 
because the house was entirely taken up by the surgeons with the more 
serious cases. In front of this house McClellan suddenly halted, dis- 
mounted, and accompanied by General Marcy walked among the men 
lying on the grass outside, taking the hands of many and telling them 
how valuable and timely a victory their bravery had won, and that he 
thanked them in the name of their country. He then went into the 
house and remained some minutes, and when he reappeared and passed 
rapidly to the road, though his face was unmoved, tears were trickling 
down his cheeks, and as he came to his horse he dashed them away 
with his hand, mounted hastily and rode on. 

Knowledge of such an incident as this—and it was not a solitary 
one—soon reached the ranks. The men knew that he remembered 
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them as brothers of the same human race, that he spared no labor to 
provide them first with all the necessaries for well-equipped soldiers, 
and then with as many comforts as he could, and that he would never 
of his own will expose them needlessly to danger or even to privation. 
Never did he forget that each and every soldier in the service was a 
fellow-creature, a human soul, a man most probably bound by many 
bonds of human association, and with all the potentialities of ‘man- 
hood in linking itself with other lives. Never could he consider these 
fellow-men who made our armies only as mere material for the “ ham- 
mering” or “attrition” process, to be largely ground to destruction 
against an opposing mass because his mass was the largest and would 
outlast the other. 

To a man of elevated ethical ideas and of sensitive conscience the 
taking of ten dollars is as much stealing, and the crime the same in 
kind and degradation, as the embezzlement of ten thousand dollars ; 
and likewise the needless and fruitless sacrifice of ten human lives is 
as much manslaughter as if ten thousand were thrown away. To 
McClellan the “attrition process” was as abhorrent with the old 
Springfield muzzle-loader as it would be with the Mannlicher or Krag- 
Jorgenson magazine rifle, the principle of this process being that when 
you have more men and material than your adversary it pays to grind 
against him regardless of strategy and reckless of cost, provided only 
that you kill and maim his men as fast as he does yours, and you thus 
gain the issue with a remnant; or as Senator Dawes puts it about 
Stanton, the war’s issues should be ever uppermost to the exclusion of 
every other consideration. Instance, the Wilderness campaign of the 
commander who said, “ I never manceuvre.” 

It was surely a sight to make the fiends laugh when men who 
would eagerly spend unlimited pains and property to save a single life 
dear to themselves could just as eagerly send untold thousands of their 
fellow-men into the jaws of death, into the mouth of hell, without even 
trying to make sure that there was no better way. It is useless to 
say over the stock phrases of excuse, that war is a terrible evil but is 
unavoidable, that “one cannnot make an omelet without breaking 
eggs,” etc. When it is a question of saving human lives and prevent- 
ing those floods of human misery that flow wide-spread from their loss, 
then time-worn generalities lift no responsibilities. If old saws must 
be applied to modern instances, there is one that ought to have had a 
far wider application than was given it,—“ Providence is always on 
the side of the heaviest battalions,” and it hurts to think how many 
men might have been saved alive if only more had been armed at the 
first from our teeming North. Thirty years later, when the new arms 
make the hammering process many times more deadly, we are told 
that now there must be “revolutionary changes in future warfare,” 
which means that the attrition idea must be dropped because the man- 
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slaughter and the maiming will be on too large a scale. The principle 
is not objected to, but the sum total cost of applying it is so great that 
it no longer pays, and gaining the issue must no longer exclude every 
other consideration, even with a commanding general. 

Why should not history record the fact that a whole generation ago, 
McClellan, through his own heart and the Gospel of Humanity, came 
to this same stand-point where but just now our latter-day war critics 
have been forced by the modern magazine rifle? The men he com- 
manded knew this by that piercing instinct which always tells the 
rank and file so much solid truth. They knew hé would never waste 
them, just as well as they knew that he never forgot them as fellow-men 
nor failed to grieve over their griefs and sufferings, Is it any wonder 
that the Army of the Potomac loved him,—that on the march to 
Gettysburg they shouted over the rumor that Little Mac had been 
recalled to command them ? 

That McClellan from the very first. expected bitter warfare on a 
great scale is proved by his letters to General Scott from Columbus 
(Ohio) when organizing at Camp Dennison his. forces for the West 
Virginia campaign. His intimate acquaintance with many able army 
officers of Southern birth, and through them with Southern sentiment 
generally, forced this expectation on him; and his newly-acquired 
knowledge of Western and Southern railways and their connections 
prompted the comprehensive plans he then suggested to General Scott 
for occupying what he instantly saw to be vitally important strategic 
points, the number of which and the forces required must have as- 
tonished those officials who expected to finish up the affair with some 
three months’ men in front of Washington. 

But while McClellan knew so well the force of Southern sentiment 
and character, he also knew far better than most army officers the 
almost inexhaustible resources of the North in men, materials, and 
money, and he felt from the first that to organize an overwhelming 
display of force from these resources was the only way worthy of our 
time and our country for meeting the great crisis; because only so 
could a masterful strategy take the place of mutual slaughter, and 
victory be organized at the least cost in lives and suffering. 

When he took command of forces in the field he felt that the lives 
of all the men under him were in his care, to be accounted for not 
only to his country but to his own conscience. When he went into 
Western Virginia the successes of that brilliant little campaign were 
won more by skillful strategy with superior numbers than by heavy 
losses in killed and wounded. And so he wanted to have it on the 
larger scale in Eastern Virginia, knowing as he did that superior num- 
bers could be given him if only the sense and sentiment of the North 
could be wakened to see the situation as he saw it. Ever present with 
him -was this horror of slaughter that could be saved by some better 
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way. He always wanted the “ largest battalions,”—to have more men, 
so that Jess men should perish. 

He has been mocked at for sitting down to besiege Yorktown in- 
stead of assaulting. Aside from the object of waiting for McDowell, 
which was forced on him from Washington, was he not justified by 
after-events of the war? Take only the case of Vicksburg, which fell 
not one day the sooner for the futile assaults on its intrenchments, but 
only yielded to exhaustion by siege. It might even have surrendered 
a little sooner if no assaults had been made, for there would have been 
a few more shut in to consume the supplies, for lack of which they 

. finally gave up. It is indeed claimed that the intended final assault, 
that was to have been made after energetic siege operations had well 
opened the way would surely have succeeded, because the siege opera- 
tions had so well opened the way. Then why assault at all before the 
way was opened? What was obtained for the six hundred killed and 
thirty-four hundred wounded in those assaults, since the place would 
have yielded just as soon without them ? 

Just here it may be interesting to note that General Grant in an 
account of the Vicksburg campaign (Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War, vol. iii. p. 526) writes thus: “ Johnston evidently took in the 
situation, and wisely, I think, abstained from making an assault on us, 
because it would simply have inflicted loss on both sides without ac- 
complishing any result.” It is not often that one can quote a man’s 
words so directly against his deeds,—done at this very Vicksburg he 
is writing about, and later again in the Wilderness. 

But when the need was great and pressing, when conjoined inca- 
pacity in Washington offices and Virginia battle-fields had brought de- 
feat and disaster close to the capital and invasion on to Northern soil, 
then the same ruling idea of duty that elsewhere would not let Me- 
Clellan march till his men were fit and ready for marching, made him, 
when there was no better way, attack with determination and fight with 
desperation,—witness South Mountain and Antietam. . No such bloody 
and obstinate fighting had then been seen as he gave on our right at 
Antietam, nor had there yet been planned and ordered such bold bayo- 
net work, such a “ forlorn hope” charge as he planned and peremptorily 
ordered for Burnside across the bridge on our left early that morning, 
and that was not made (alas!) till afternoon. 

But there was no intention to discuss his military career in these 
recollections,—only some inner traits of the man which influenced that 
career. When such a capable student of our military history as Gen- 
eral Francis Winthrop Palfrey states as a first result (Papers Mil. 
Hist. Soc, Mass., Peninsular Campaign, vol. i. pp. 154 and 155),— 


‘*T consider McClellan a failure, . . . not only a disappointment but an aggra- 
vating disappointment. . . . He took too good care of his army. He was so much 
afraid of hurting them that he did not hurt his opponents so much as he might,’’— 
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and then later gives the review of his character and career on pages 
132-135 of his “ Antietam and Fredericksburg” (Campaigns of the 
Civil War, vol. v.), containing such sentences as these : 


“ . . . there are strong grounds for believing that he was the best commander 
the Army of the Potomac ever had. . . . Not to mention such lamentable failures 
as Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, it is easy to believe that with him in com- 
mand the Army of the Potomac would never have seen such dark days as those of 
the Wilderness and Cold Harbor. . . . A growing familiarity with his history as a 
soldier increases the disposition to regard him with respect and gratitude, and to 
believe, while recognizing the limitations of his nature, that his failure to accom- 
plish more was partly his misfortune and not altogether his fault,’”’— 


it seems as if the underlying truth about the man might ultimately 
work its way up to be seen on that outside surface of affairs that gen- 
erally passes for history. The desire here is to show that some of the 
very “limitations of his nature” were of a kind to make those who 
knew him love him only the more. 

In social life McClellan was pre-eminently a polished, charming, 
and genial gentleman ; a quietly fluent and entertaining talker over an 
unusually wide range of subjects, for his culture and his experiences 
were both unusually wide for a man of his years,—the Mexican War, 
exploring in the Southwest, exploring in Oregon, examining harbors 
in the West Indies, the Crimean War and Russia, all these in his 
army service before he resigned in 1856. His house in Chicago was a 
sort of rendezvous for army men passing through, and many made 
him visits there, including some of his after-antagonists. He delighted 
to meet his old associates, and to help them whenever he could. He 
obtained for Burnside, when his rifle-factory had ruined him, an im- 
portant office in the Jand department of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, which he held until McClellan secured him a command in 
1861. A number of similar instances might be given. Only one 
exception can now be recalled to an otherwise unvarying whole-souled 
kindness in thought, word, and deed to any who had been an army 
comrade, " 

Once in the early autumn of 1860, McClellan was entering a hotel 
dining-room in company with several others, when one of the party 
stopped to speak to a person already seated at a table, but McClellan 
himself passed on with the others. In response to an inquiry he said 
this person was Captain John Pope of the engineers, As that had 
been McClellan’s own branch of the service originally, it seemed only 
natural to ask if he had never met Captain Pope. To this he replied 
that he had known him some years ago. The inquirer, feeling that 
he had accidentally touched an unpleasantness, only remarked that 
Captaimr Pope had rather a fine head ; to which the reply was, “‘ He has 
plenty of brains,—he graduated high.” Now, there was in this such a 
very marked departure from McClellan’s invariably cordial and hearty 
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tone towards army men that it caused considerable surprise to the 
questioner, though nothing more was said by him. After a short pause, 
McClellan—as if feeling that he had been unlike his usual self and 
wishing to explain, and perhaps perceiving some unworded wonder on 
the part of the questioner—continued in a somewhat hesitating way, 
“The truth is that all my old set in the army found that we couldn’t 
get along with him,” and with this the subject was dropped and never 
referred to again. But the incident was sufficiently strange, as the sole 
and single instance of that sort in four years’ constant association, to 
make it strike deep into the questioner’s memory, where it lay dormant 
until sharply and vividly revived by the events of the autumn and 
winter of 1862. The personnel of that “old set” was perfectly familiar 
to the questioner because of many and long reminiscent talks about 
army life and army matters, in which talks were constantly recurring 
the names of Joe Johnston, Marcy, Beauregard, Fitz Porter, Mansfield 
Lovell, Baldy Smith, Franklin, Kelton, McCook, G. W. Smith, and 
others, the flower of the ante-bellum army. They were all men of 
mark in it, as accomplished officers, earnest students, chivalrous in 
their ideas of both personal and professional conduct and honor, and 
unswerving in their efforts to maintain a high standard in the service. 
And it was surely one of the very bitterest of fate’s ironies that this 
John Pope, in spite of having shown himself the same when command- 
ing an army that he was before the war as captain of engineers, could 
nevertheless, by the help of reckless partisan prejudice in high places 
at Washington, succeed in inflicting many long years of undeserved 
reproach and mental suffering on that able soldier and noble man Fitz- 
John Porter, and could even cause absurd though widely-spread doubts 
about McClellan’s own loyalty. 

The best of men cannot escape “ the defects of their qualities,” and 
McClellan was no exception to this rule. It must be acknowledged 
that he was not fully supplied with the serpent-wisdom that is 
so valuable when picking one’s way among the pitfalls and crooked 
paths of our wicked world. For instance, a worldly-wise man, thor- 
oughly convinced that his father-in-law was the very best possible 
chief of staff to be found in the army, would have quietly appointed 
the neat best man, simply because the other was his father-in-law. 
Not so McClellan, who simply wanted the very best, no matter who it 
was,—and was sure that he had got it. 

It must also be acknowledged that he was not always unerring in 
his estimates of men; he found it difficult to be coldly critical in his 
judgment of others; he was inclined to overrate those he liked, to 
invest them in his own mind with those powers and qualities he wanted 
them to possess, and for this he sometimes had to pay dearly,—notably 
in the case of Burnside at Antietam. 

Ordered the night before to be ready to attack early, that the enemy 
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might be kept from concentrating against our right,—ordered at eight 
o’clock to carry the bridge with a dash, and to storm the bluff beyond 
it,—aide after aide sent to find why it wasn’t done, and with the same 
orders more urgent,—at nine o’clock Colonel Sackett sent with same 
orders positive, that it must be done, and a strong move made towards 
Sharpsburg, and Colonel Sackett to stay there and help do it,—three 
hours later Colonel Key, senior aide,.sent with same orders imperative, 
not to stop at any sacrifice of life, for the day depended on it,—and 
at last, at one o’clock, the bridge and bluff were carried, and then— 
another stop ; and meanwhile a heavy concentration was made against 
our right, its splendidly successful attack checked with great carnage, 
and the very thing Burnside was intended and ordered to prevent was 
permitted by his astounding incapacity. Oh, for two hours of Reno, or 
Kearney, or Reynolds, or Hancock, or old Sumner, instead of a whole 
day of this man who could neither see the great need nor his own 
glorious opportunity, nor even do as he was told! until finally Colonel 
Key was sent again with peremptory orders to drive on hard towards 
Sharpsburg, and this time Colonel Key carried an order in McClellan’s 
handwriting relieving Burnside on the spot, and placing General Morell 
in command, to be used if Burnside did not instantly advance and fight. 
Burnside did advance, but the day was already far gone, our superb 
attack on the right was spent, the enemy concentrated against our left 
late in the day as they had against our right early in the day, and but 
little more was accomplished. Another of fate’s bitter ironies was 
when this man, whose utter incompetency here threw away one of the 
greatest possibilities of the war, was soon after pushed into command 
(for he did not want it) that he might commit the stupendous follies of 
Fredericksburg. 

Very shortly after Antietam a staff-officer of high rank and dis- 
tinguished merit said in discussion, “I was a year in the cadet corps 
with Burnside, and I was instructor at West Point when he graduated, 
and he served with me in the same battery, and I know him throtigh 
and through, and he’s a good fellow, but I tell you if he’s in command 
of a battery it’s just as much as he’s fit for.” 

It is believed that the statement italicized above, as to Colonel 
Key’s taking with him an order from McClellan relieving Burnside 
unless an immediate advance was made, is now for the first time given 
publicity. McClellan himself has never put it into print so far as can 
be ascertained. It came directly from the lips of Colonel Key in a 
confidential conversation held at least thirty years ago,.and there is no 
longer any reason why the whole truth should not be known. 

Colonel Thomas M. Key was in many ways a remarkable man. 
He had served a term, with great credit, on the Ohio bench, and was 
called “Judge” Key when in 1860 McClellan first met him as an 
eminent railroad Jawyer in Cincinnati. Constantly coming together on 
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business, the two men quickly fraternized, each recognizing in the other 
high-minded sincerity of thought and honesty of intention, and they 
soon became fast friends. They had much in common, in culture and 
tastes, to make them congenial companions, and each had strong points 
of his own which the other knew and admired. Key’s individuality 
was robust and independent, and full of surprises as one penetrated his 
habitual reserve. His reading in general history and literature -was 
wide, and as quickly available for argument and precedent as was his 
wide knowledge of law. He had usually a quiet and impassive man- 
ner, rather curt and restrained in speaking; but let a case of injustice, 
oppression, brutality, or cruelty come up, and if the occasion served 
you found the man capable of fiery indignation and of the most biting 
sarcasm and invective. A learned, level-headed, coldly-logical lawyer, 
he had within him unsuspected depths of warm and earnest thought 
and tender feeling, and from these he raised for himself by his reso- 
lutely honest thinking some equally unsuspected ideals, which he 
cherished inwardly with enthusiasm. For example, born and bred a 
Kentuckian, and therefore naturally a Democrat, he was also an Abo- 
litionist ! And though a man of rugged virility, a real man’s man, he 
was also a strong advocate of Woman’s rights and emancipation. 
When his convictions and feelings were strong he could pour out con- 
vincing argument and persuasive eloquence in a flood that was not easy 
to resist. His patriotism and devotion to the Union were always un- 
faltering and ardent. He accompanied McClellan, at his request, in 
the West Virginia campaign as general legal adviser for such questions 
as might come up with the people and civil authorities of that coun- 
try, and he made himself so valuable by his courage, capacity, readi- 
ness, and tact, that McClellan was glad to bring him to Washington. 
There he was largely in control of the secret service organized by 
“Major Allan” Pinkerton, and later performed in the field the duties 
of judge-advocate. 

This descriptive mention of the man is made because I have long 
felt sure that his influence was the cause of McClellan’s sending the 
“ Harrison’s Bar” letter of July 7, 1862, to President Lincoln, and 
that to his inspiration is to be ascribed much of its manner and of its 
matter. He was one of those most devoted friends of McClellan who 
were not always his safest advisers, and who persuaded him, probably 
more than once, to hold his command, hoping (almost against possibility) 
for success in spite of the crippling conspiracies of Stanton and Chase. 

One of our distinguished generals still in active service gave very 
recently an epigrammatic summary of his own opinion, in which many 
will concur heartily, in these words : ‘“‘ McClellan was- made of too fine 
material to be a successful commander under all the conditions of his 
time.” 

Wm, F. BIppLe. 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


THE prize essay of the Military Service Institution has for its author 
Captain George P. Scriven, of the Signal Corps, United States army, 
and for its subject “The Nicaragua Canal in its Military Aspects.” 
The subject of the canal is one of perennial interest, especially to our 
people, and although the work is just now suffering from the want of 
government assistance, there is every prospect that more prdspefous 
times will see proper appropriations given to it and the well-considered 
plans thoroughly accomplished. Meantime, Captain Scriven looks to 
its general relations when completed,—with his text the declaration of 
Mr. Evarts, when Secretary of State, that ‘“ The natural interest of the 
United States in any connection through the American Isthmus has 
not only been always emphatically expressed by the government, but 
it has been fully and distinctly recognized by other governments 


from the earliest period of our national existence.” 

After a thorough examination of the relations of the canal in a 
political sense, the writer says, “The dangers to which the canal, 
built and in operation, is exposed are of two kinds : 

“1, Those that may arise in the country through which the canal 


passes. 

“2. Those which may come from without. 

“ From a foreign enemy it need be protected only at its outlets, since 
from the character ofthe country it can only be attacked through Gray- 
town on the east; and on the west the danger space extends only for 
a distance of about 3.5 miles from Brito. 

“ Against an enemy from within the canal must be guarded at every 
vital point and carefully watched throughout. This police protection 
cannot be given by either Nicaragua or Costa Rica. So it appears that: 
against both classes of danger the canal must be protected. by the 
United States alone.” In this regard the writer quotes Mr. Blaine, who 
said, “The military power of the United States, as shown by the 
recent civil war, is without limit, and in any conflict on the American 
continent is irresistible.” The captain goes on to say, “ Considering 
this fact in connection with the strategic conditions outlined; the 
strength of foreign navies; the European military and naval stations 
near United States coasts; the position of European outposts in the 
Caribbean Sea; the probable numerical weakness of our own navy ; 
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its necessarily wide dispersion in the defense of our coast; the many 
uses to which it may be put in the attack; our utter lack of naval 
stations nearer than Florida, or perhaps Key West and Tortugas; it 
would seem to be mere folly to trust the defense of the canal to the 
navy alone. The requirements of a navy and the conditions existing 
in the Caribbean Sea, of themselves, prevent this; and compelling the 
establishment of naval bases nearer the canal than our enemies’ out- 
post naturally suggests that the United States place a well-fortified 
station and harbor of refuge at Garytown, and for the Pacific fleets a 
similar station at Brito. 

“Other stations in the vicinity of these may be acquired, but none 
will be as valuable, since suitable land defenses here, besides affording 
protection to ships, coal, and supplies, close the canal to an enemy from 
without ; protect it from seizure; besides keeping it open for the uses 
of the United States under any probable conditions (except, of course, 
blockade by an enemy with a heavy preponderance of ships). In 
short, to hold the termini is to hold the canal from interference from 
without ; for, considering the character of the country and its commu- 
nications, a flank attack in force from the east would be impossible, 
and from the west impracticable in face of war-ships at Brito and a 
heavy garrison at that place. Such attack could only come from San 
Juan del Sur, or possibly from Corinto by advance through Nicaragua ; 
and any probable force that could reach the canal would be small, de- 
ficient in artillery, and would be swept away by our cruisers in the canal 
and by the troops at Brito and La Flor. Graytown and Brito fortified 
and garrisoned, besides protecting the canal from foreign attack, will 
form the bases for land forces and gunboats patrolling the canal, or 
operating for its protection against marauders and irresponsible rebels 
from the interior of Nicaragua or Costa Rica. This is very evident 
from the fact that the length of line to be guarded by troops will be, 
on the east, only from Graytown to Ochoa, a distance of 32.5 miles, 
traversed by railroad ; and on the west the 3.5 miles from Brito to La 
Flor. The remainder of the line may be safely left to cruisers.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“Whether events shall prove the present enterprise to be a success 
or a failure, the project has certainly passed beyond the stage of an 
‘ unsubstantial and illusory scheme,’ and the United States has become 
a principal party to it. Already she has shown indications of an in- 
tention to assume control of the canal. But before this policy can be 
carried into effect not only must the United States rid herself beyond 
question of the embarrassing Clayton-Bulwer treaty, but she must 
obtain the release of Nicaragua from probable treaty obligation with 
other nations; and must obtain from Nicaragua and Costa Rica priv- 
ileges not now granted, etc.” 

* x * * x * * * 

Vou, XI. N. S.—No. 5. 
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“The question of ownership will be no more a factor in the military 
control of the canal than it has proved at Panama and Suez; and no 
doubt the United States will avoid all commercial interference. But 
no matter who may be the owners, who the concessionaires, or what 
the terms of the concession, the interest of the United States in the 
Nicaragua Canal is supreme. Whether she will see fit to assert this 
claim as a government, before the canal is completed, and give her 
powerful aid to success, or whether she will refuse all interference 
until the work has been accomplished, is not for the writer to consider. 
Whatever the action may be, there seems to be little doubt of the fact 
that the people of the United States are the parties chiefly interested in 
the Nicaragua Canal, and the government must alone and effectively 
guard this highway across her continent,—this part of her own coast- 


line.” 


Six volumes of Appleton’s “Great Commander” series have been 
presented to the public. Of those, we have already noticed Captain 
Mahan’s “ Farragut,” immediately upon its publication; and the 
public has confirmed the opinion there expressed in regard to the 
merits of the book. The fourth in the series is “ The Life of General 
Greene,” by Francis Vinton Greene, the author of “The Russian 
Army and its Campaigns in Turkey in 1877-78,” “The Mississippi 


(Campaigns of the Civil War),” and “ Army Life in Russia.” Apart 
from the author’s military education and his well-proved literary 
ability, we must naturally look for the best effort on his part, on ac- 
count of natural pride in his ancestor, in writing the life of such a 
soldier as Greene. Nor are we to be disappointed. The book is a 
satisfactory and finished production from whatever point it is viewed. 
A minor matter, but one which is most important to readers and to 
students of history, is the fact that a comprehensive and carefully pre- 
pared index accompanies the work, with plans of Greene’s principal 
operations in number sufficient to enable one to follow him readily in 
his campaigns. 

Greene died at the early age of not quite forty-four, the man of 
whom Sparks said that “he may justly be regarded as the most ex- 
traordinary man in the Army of the Revolution.” The words are 
carefully chosen. He was not the greatest man of the Revolution, for 
Washington, by common consent, had no rival. But when we consider 
Greene’s early education, the suddenness with which he leaped from 
obscurity to high military command, the great services he rendered in 
organizing the quartermaster-general’s department, his unflagging de- 
votion to the service (Washington and himself being the only ones of 
the generals at Boston who served continuously through the eight 
years of the war), the skill with which he conducted the military 
operations at the South, and the solidity of the results which he accom- 
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plished there,—when we consider these, and remember his youth and 
his total lack of experience at the outbreak of the war, we see that he 
was indeed the most remarkable man among the soldiers of the Revo- 
lution, and that there was “no one whose reputation and advancement 
can with more justice be attributed exclusively to personal merit.” 


The sixth volume of Appleton’s “Great Commander” series con- 
tains the “ Life of General George H. Thomas,” by Henry Coppée, 
LL.D., a fellow-graduate of the Military Academy. 

The country at large heard but little of Thomas but doubts and 
suspicions until he became known by his conduct at Mill Springs and 
Stone River. Later, the Army of the Cumberland, in honest pride 
and admiration, dubbed him “the Rock of Chickamauga.” His splen- 
did military record had its culmination in the complete discomfiture of 
Hood at Nashville,—a triumphant vindication of a policy which had 
produced the most scathing criticisms from persons in supreme au- 
thority, but who were not on the ground; and who did not, even the 
very best of them, understand Thomas. It is some consolation for 
unappreciated men of rare ability and with real claims to distinction, 
that sooner or later their worth will be proved. This consolation 
Thomas must have experienced when, after Nashville, the telegrams 
of congratulation came pouring in on him from those who had just before 
been urging him to action. When he afterwards met Mr. Stanton in 
Washington, and the Secretary said to him, “I have always had great 
confidence in you,” Thomas answered, “ Mr. Stanton, I am sorry to 
hear you make this statement. I have not been treated as if you had 
confidence in me.” 

If Stanton had any feelings, which some people doubt, he must 
have felt uncomfortable when the calm, imperturbable, successful com- 
mander, unelated, to all outward appearance, by his success, made him 
that very cool reply. ‘‘General Thomas was an educated soldier in 
government service ; his loyalty was due to his government, but he 
was also a Virginian, and in those stormy times many thought his 
allegiance was due to Virginia. He remained true to the government, 
although he was reviled by the South and suspected by the North. 
He bore both forms of injustice equably, but he felt them both, and by 
brooding upon them became naturally somewhat morbid.” 

In a note at page 319 of the memoir, Professor Coppée gives a 
communication from the Hon. Thomas L. James, which, though rather 
long for these columns, is of such interest that we venture to tran- 
scribe it, as it represents General Thomas in a way which pages of 
ordinary description would not do. 

Mr. James writes: “ Returning from Cleveland on the train from 
the dedication of the Garfield Memorial, in May, 1890, Mrs. James 
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and myself found ourselves in company with General Sherman as a 
fellow-traveler. During the journey, General Sherman conversed 
freely of the different commanders whom he had known, both on the 
Union and the Confederate side, placing Johnston and Longstreet at 
the head of the Confederates. After speaking of Grant, Sheridan, Mc- 
Pherson, and others in the highest terms, he said that, after all, in 
many respects Thomas was a typical soldier. ‘Old Tom,’ he said, 
‘as we always called him, was a classmate of mine at West Point, and 
was always a thorough gentleman, thoughtful and respectful of other 
people’s feelings, and who knew not only how to command but how 
to obey.’ He then told us this story of the way Thomas was made 
a brigadier-general. He said, ‘Mr. Lincoln, in the early part of the 
war, sent for me to come to Washington. While there he did me the 
honor to consult me regarding the names of those he intended to nomi- 
nate to the Senate for brigadier-generals. After hearing the proposed 
list I said to him, “ Why don’t you nominate old Thomas?” His 
reply was that Thomas was born in Virginia, and there were some 
doubts as to his loyalty. In my most earnest manner I protested 
indignantly against this most cruel'accusation. I said, “ Mr. President, 
old Tom is as loyal as I am, and as a soldier he is superior to all on your 
list.” Mr. Lincoln said, “ Will you be responsible for him?” and I 
unhesitatingly replied, “ With the greatest pleasure.” The President 
instantly sent his name among others to the Senate. In the afternoon 
of that day I went to the Senate Chamber to see my brother, John 
Sherman, of Ohio, and he told me of the names on the list of briga- 
dier-generals that had been sent to the Senate, and said they had all 
been confirmed, Thomas with the rest. I then began to recollect that 
I had not seen Thomas for twenty years, and I had become responsible 
for him. It was a hot day, and the thing so worried me that I went 
to the War Department and asked where Colonel Thomas, now briga- 
dier-general, was to be found. I was told in Maryland, some eight or 
ten miles from the city. So I ordered a carriage and started at once, 
my anxiety to see him impelling me to urge the driver to make as 
rapid time as he could. When I arrived at the place I inquired where 
Colonel Thomas was, and the sergeant of the guard went with me to 
Thomas’s tent, and found that he was in the saddle superintending 
some movement of the troops. Controlling my impatience, I waited 
in no easy frame of mind that sultry day for his return, and as there 
is an end to everything, Thomas came back at last, and we greeted one 
another heartily. “Tom,” said I, “ you area brigadier-general.” “TI 
don’t know of any one that I would rather hear such news from than 
you,” he replied. “ But,” I said, “Tom there are some stories about 
your loyalty. How are you going?” “Billy,” he replied, “I am 
going South.” “My God!” I exclaimed, “Tom, you have put me in 
an awful position; I have become responsible for your loyalty.” 
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“ How so?” said he; so I related to him the conversation between 
President Lincoln and myself, when he: leaned back and remarked, 
“Give yourself no trouble, Billy ; I am going South, but at the head 
of my men.” And so he did, and no nobler man, no braver, better 
soldier, and no more courteous gentleman ever lived.’” 


In Georgia and Virginia the birthday of General Robert E. Lee 
is a legal holiday. Ex-Confederate camps throughout the latter State 
observe it by special memorial exercises, and in some of the cities of 
Georgia the ex-Confederates parade on that day; and long may they 
continue to-do so, for all Americans may be proud of Lee, who was 
not only a soldier and a gentleman, but who never permitted himself 
to use any language as to his opponents calculated to arouse any per- 
sonal antipathies. It was because he was a soldier and a gentleman 
that he thus acted. There were one or two in high command who did 
not so act. Legal holidays are good things. It is rather curious to 
observe that many of the rising generation suppose that certain of our 
holidays have always been observed, such as Thanksgiving Day, 
while the fact is that it is only of late years that Thanksgiving Day 
has been celebrated as a public holiday, outside of the New England 
States. In the Middle and Southern States it was never publicly ob- 
served, to any extent, before the Civil War; and was, we may say, 
generally introduced to the whole body politic by Mr. Lincoln’s proc- 
lamations. That wonderful man seemed to divine the inmost thoughts 
and feelings of the great mass of the people, and was able, by a few 
apt words, to touch and bring response from the hearts of millions. 
In former days Christmas was the great publie holiday throughout the 
Middle and Southern States, There were few protesters against the 
celebration to be found in those parts, and all the negroes learned to 
look upon it as the holiday of the year,—even as far north as New 
York. 

After our Declaration of Independence it was very natural that 
the Fourth of July should become a public holiday, and, in the writer’s 
boyhood, it ranked with Christmas. As the midway holiday of the 
year it is a most important break in the hard work of summer, and 
one which should be more generally celebrated than it has been of late 
years, if only as an education in patriotism. 

After Washington’s death his birthday became a national holiday ; 
and it has always been generally observed, by public exercises, parades, 
and abstention from business affairs. 

Since then many more holidays have been made, atid the more the 
better, for we have not yet enough in our hard-working country. Many 
States now make legal holidays of New Year, the Fourth of July, 
Christmas, the Twenty-second of February, National Thanksgiving, and 
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general election*days. Some, like Virginia, add to these a Fast Day. 
In Pennsylvania, Louisiana, and Maryland Good Friday is a legal 
holiday also. But, taking the average of the legal holidays in all the 
States, there will be found New Year, February 22, May 30 (Decora- 
tion Day), Labor Day (in some States), about the Ist of September, 
general election days, Thanksgiving, and Christmas Day. ~In a few 
States every Saturday, from noon to midnight, is a legal holiday. 
But, in most places, there are only nine holidays in the whole busy 
year, which, with Sundays, make sixty-one rests in the whirl of labor 
and business. 

Whether the editor of Truth, Mr. Labouchére, speaks only for 
himself, or in the name of other persons of “advanced” views, we have 
no means of knowing, but his idea suggested by the naval “ scare” in 
England has presented itself to many “ outsiders” for a number of 
years past; and that is, the propriety of reducing the British army 
very materially, leaving only enough for garrisons, and to use the 
money thus saved for the increase of the navy,—both matériel and per- 
sonnel. He contends that much of the British army is purely orna- 
mental, and certainly useless as an offensive arm; while the navy is 
necessary to prevent a starving out of the home islands. It is sup- 
posed to be perfectly certain that no English division would be landed 
on the Continent in case of a war. Such a division might act very 
gallantly on a spurt, but, without another one following upon its heels, 
would be lost in a “ war of giants.” To use aterm common in our 
Civil War, they “would be gobbled up” without more to come. Mr. 
Labouchére seems to incline to the belief that a very large increase in 
the English Marine Corps would be a good thing, not only from the 
men being accustomed to sea-life and to drilling with great guns, but 
because they would be at least as efficient as any other troops in gar- 
rison at coaling-stations and other important posts; and all would be 
under naval command ; the navy being, in such case, primarily respon- 
sible for the well-being of the country. 


A French professot has, in investigating the papers concerned in 
the expedition of Christopher Columbus to the New World, come to 
the conclusion that the outlay which he had so much difficulty in pro- 
viding for was only about thirty-six thousand four hundred and eighty 
frances; or, say, seven thousand two hundred and ninety-six dollars. 
But we must remember the difference in the value of money at that 
period as compared with our time. 

Out of the above-mentioned sum the professor estimates that 
Columbus himself drew a salary of three hundred and twenty dollars 
per annum; and that the captains of the other caravels were paid 
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one hundred and ninety-two dollars each per annum. Each seaman 
received about two dollars and a half a month, beside his rations. 


In answer to a question from Mr. Labouchére in the English Par- 
liament, the statement was made that the “ annual cost of the effective 
list of the accountant officers in the navy” was six hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. The chaplains, including “allowances to ministers 
of religion,” were paid one hundred and sixty-six thousand dollars ; 
while “domestics” took about four hundred and seventy thousand dol- 
lars. The annual cost of. powder for saluting was about eight thousand 
dollars. 

The success of our builders and steel-workers is most gratifying. 
The ships we have are at least as good as any. Some sanguine and 
patriotic persons say that they are better than any, and that our iron 
and steel material is far better than that used in Europe. Certainly 
our designs and construction are fairly good. And this has really been 
the work of little more than a decade. Before that time busy brains 
were working upon the matter, but the means to get the great plants 
for such work could not be secured until some guarantee that govern- 
ment work could be had was a certainty. In view of our present 
number of ship-yards, all capable of expansion, and all ready for the 
wave which always follows depression, it seems quite curious to remem- 
ber that, as late as July, 1885, an English paper of repute, the Engi- 
neer, commenting upon the proposition of Secretary Whitney to build 
a number of ships, sneeringly concluded, “The question is, who is to 
build them?” In 1886 the same paper, referring to the ‘‘ Chicago,” 
said, “If the boat is a success, then it is clear that British engineers 
do not know their business.” And these were only some of the ad- 
verse comments upon our new departure. After all, we have not built 
so many ships, as yet; but those we have constructed are as good as 
any ; and, what is the great matter, we have the plant, and more can 
be built when Congress sees fit. -As time goes on, it seems more and 
more evident that the “ Indian work” of our army is almost done, and 
that much of the expense of the military service will be reduced by 
consolidation of troops into large garrisons, principally upon the sea- 
coast, near important defensive points. In this case the money saved 
might very well be directed to naval purposes, for experience. shows 
that the services of the navy, of a pressing description, have been in 
constant demand always, and seem likely to continue so as long as this 
wicked world remains as it is. In saying this we would not be sup- 
posed to deny the services of the army, or the necessity for even a 
larger force to garrison our forts, and maintain a high military stand- 
ard throughout the country; but, just at present, it would seem as if 
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the naval force should be increased, even if the army is left stationary. 
The skilled men required for our men-of-war are not made in the time, 
and the way, that an infantry man is drilled; and even if they could 
be so made, the numbers allowed by law are said to be not sufficient to 
properly man the present ships, without allowance for those which are 
building. 


A very valuable relic of Revolutionary times has lately been de- 
posited with the Historical Society of Pennsylvania by the St. An- 
drew’s Society,—being the sword of General Hugh Mercer, actually 
used by him at the battle of Princeton, and the same which is repre- 
sented in Trumbull’s picture, the Death of Mercer. It is becoming 
quite common to deposit such yelics with the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, on account of the fire-proof building which was erected 
some years ago at the east of the main building for the already large 
collection. Every year sees more and more invaluable manuscripts, 
books, and articles of historic value come into this safe harbor. The 
sword in question is of the rapier order, quadrangular, very tapering, 
and mounted, as is the leather scabbard, in silver. Altogether a rather 
dainty piece, and such as a gentleman of the time might have worn on 
any dress occasion, but a deadly weapon in the hand of one accustomed 
to fence. This sword was presented by General Mercer, when dying, 
to Colonel Jacob Morgan, and by Mrs. George W. Morgan to the St. 
Andrew’s Society in 1811. Since then it has remained in their cus- 
tody ; so the pedigree of the sword is very straight, even if Turnbull’s 
picture did not show just such a sword. In this connection we may 
say that at Colonel Mawhood’s advance by the brook, when Mercer 
was overwhelmed, because his riflemen, after delivering a heavy volley, 
could not load quickly enough, and they had no bayonets, when the 
British soldiers closed about him one of them knocked Mercer down 
with the butt of his musket as he was rallying his men. The enemy, 
seeing that he was an officer of high rank, called out, “The rebel 
general is taken! Call for quarter, you damned rebel!” “I am no 
rebel !” said Mercer ; and then, as a dozen bayonets were pointed at him, 
he determined to die fighting, and struck out with his sword. Then 
they bayoneted him and left him for dead, but he lived until the 12th, 
lying in Clark’s house, on the field of battle. Captain George Lewis, 
of the Horse Guards, and Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, were 
with him at his death. 

Mercer’s body was brought to Philadelphia and buried on the south 
side of Christ Church yard with great ceremony ; the body of Captain 
Shippen, who, with several other officers, received mortal wounds in 
the same mélée, being buried close by, on the east side’of Mercer’s 
grave. ; 

A few years ago General Mercer’s remains were removed to Laurel 
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Hill, Philadelphia, where an appropriate monument was erected over 
them. There is also a monument at the spot where he was killed,— 
about a mile and a half from Princeton. 

Dr. Jonathan Potts, who was in service at the battle of Princeton, 
says that the soldiers into whose hands Mercer fell, for a time, “ rob’d 
the General as he lay . . . even to the taking of the cravat from his 
neck, insulting him all the time.” “ He was stab’d in five different 
places.” ‘They have retreated to Brunswick with the greatest Pre- 
cipitation, and from Accounts just come the Hero Washington is not 
far from them ; they never have been so shamefully Drub’d and Out- 
general’d in every respect. I hourly expect to hear of their whole 
Army being cut to pieces.” 

General Mercer was, before the Revolution, a practicing physician 
in Fredericksburg, Virginia, and it has always seemed strange to us 
that no statue or memorial of their most gallant fellow-citizen was 
ever made by that town. 


The German navy has made rapid strides during the last twenty 
years, the increase of personnel being from one admiral to two; from 
two rear-admirals to nine; from eight “ Kapitins zur See” to thirty- 
six ; from twenty-six corvette-captains to sixty-seven, and so on through 
the list. 

The vessels and naval establishments have likewise greatly ad- 
vanced in number. 

But the naval service is unlike the army in one thing, and that is 
in the proportion of nobles among the officers. At present the nobles 
number about twenty per cent. of the whole eight hundred and nine- 
teen. There are four princes, eighteen counts, twenty barons, and one 
hundred and twenty of noble families without special title. Among 
the aspirants the proportion of nobles is greater. In the Austrian 
navy, according to the Reichswehr, the proportion of nobles among 
the officers is about one-third. 


Last winter the Italian Minister of War issued an order, author- 
ized by the king, allowing certain superior officers, such as command- 
ers of corps and divisions, major-generals, colonels commanding bri- 
gades, commandants of military schools, and certain others, to assume 
citizen’s clothing after thirteen o’clock ; that is to say, after one o’clock 
in the afternoon, for the hours run from one to twenty-four in Italy 
now. 

There are certain economical ideas connected with the constant 
wearing of uniforms by officers which have been carried out in the 
Italian army for very many years,—among others are the admission to 
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the opera and theatre at a reduced rate, and the arrangements made 
with certain restaurants for giving officers their meals at a fixed and 
very moderate price. Of course such benefits are only had by an ap- 
pearance in uniform. These uniforms make the streets lively and pic- 
turesque, the only fault to be found with the arrangement being the 
trailing of the swords on the stone pavements, which make a noise 
which became tiresome in a little while. Perhaps the Italian officers 
carry their swords hooked up now,—we don’t know. 


During the last manceuvres of the Russian troops in the district of 
Samarcand renewed experiments were made looking to the supply of 
marching troops with hot food. In the early morning, an hour and a 
half before breaking camp, the cooks began to make soup, in the or- 
dinary way. But as soon as the water began to boil the kettles were 
taken from the fire ; the meat was taken out and cut up into portions ; 
then it was put back, and the cooking began again. When the water 
was boiling for the second time, the kettle was taken off, the cover 
firmly fixed, and the envelope of felt put on, after which it was sus- 
pended to the axle-tree of the common cart of the country. The ex- 
perience seems to be that under these conditions the cooking goes on, 
and is even better than under the usual camp conditions. The cover 
of the kettle must be clamped on, and a wooden “ floater” is recom- 


mended on top of the soup,—like the leaf put in a pail of water which 
is being carried. 

If this method of campaign cooking is a success,—and it is as- 
serted that it is perfectly satisfactory,—it has many advantages. There 
is economy of ‘fuel, often of importance when it has to be trans- 
ported ; there is less work for the cooks, and better food, with a meal 
all ready when the march is over, and served to hungry men at once. 


The Army and Navy Gazette editorially remarks, “ British naval 
officers are not singular, it appears, in objecting to put their hands in 
their pockets to defray the cost of official entertainments. An item 
under this head in some accounts sent in by Admiral Gherardi has 
only just been approved by the United States Treasury officials; who 
have intimated at the same time that such items will not be passed in 
future. Referring to this matter, the New York Herald says, ‘ While 
commanding the United States squadron which came from the Pacific 
station to Hampton Roads last spring, Admiral Gherardi was obliged 
to entertain many officials of the governments in whose ports he stopped. 
This entertainment devolved upon him not as an individual, but as the 
representative of the United States. He charged the cost of the en- 
tertainment to the navy “ contingent fund,” and the Treasury Depart- 
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ment grudgingly allows the item, but tells him and all other navy 
officers that similar charges will not be allowed in the future. Few 
people realize how inadequate is the pay of our navy officers for their 
own needs. It is a scandal that they should have to pay for entertain- 
ments forced upon them by their official positions. When Congress 
reorganizes the personnel of the navy one of the features thereof should 
include a suitable allowance of “ table money.” ’” 

This kind of thing has been going on ever since we had a navy, 
and it is time it came tosome end. Naval officers in foreign ports can- 
not decline entertainments provided in their honor (really in honor of 
their country) without giving grave offense. They cannot properly 
represent their country without returning such hospitality. Were it 
not that they have a band, decorations of a certain kind, and the ser- 
vices of stewards who are good caterers, they could attempt no enter- 
tainments, for these take off a lot of the expense. Yet, even then, it 
is often very heavy; and many of our traveling citizens who accept 
such hospitalities, in places like Nice, do so with a clean breast, sup- 
posing that “their government” pays for it all. 

Long ago the writer proposed that a certain sum for entertainment 
be allotted to each station, and that the expenditure of the money be 
subject to the decision of a board, designated by the flag-officer, which 
board should certify that the occasion for the expenditure was a proper 
one, and that no extravagance had occurred. Upon the proper certifi- 
cate being furnished, the fleet paymaster (who would have authority to 
expend a certain amount on such an account) would reimburse the offi- 
cers who had incurred the expense. There seems no other way out of 
it, for these things must go on, and injustice is being done all the 
time by a tax upon officers’ pay for civilities towards foreigners which 
cannot be avoided. 

In an experience of many years the writer remembers but one flag- 
officer who was able to assume a large share of the expense of enter- 
tainment. Most of them have as much as they can afford in their own 
dinners and other hospitalities ; but they necessarily get the credit for 
almost everything of a general nature which goes on on board their 
flag-ship. The one to whom we have alluded always insisted upon 
taking a very large share of the expenses of any general entertainment 
on board his flag-ship, whether he had suggested it or not. 


E. SHIPPEN. 
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NOTES AND DATA ON NAVAL AND MILITARY MATERIEL AND 
ALLIED SUBJECTS. 


It is the intention to collect and publish 
in this department of the ‘‘ United Service’ 
all information obtainable from current 
publications and other available sources 
concerning ships, guns, armor, explosives, 
small-arms, military and maritime affairs, 
and kindred subjects. As the data are de- 
rived largely from unofficial sources, strict 
accuracy cannot be expected; but all re- 
ports will be carefully examined and com- 
pared with others on the same subject, and 
it is hoped, by this means, to attain fairly 
correct results. Erratum notices will be 
published whenever errors are discovered 
in data previously given. As the develop- 
ment of the present plans for collecting 
information progresses, it is hoped to se- 
cure fuller and more authentic reports. 


WAR-SHIPS AND TORPEDO-BOATS. 


Great Britain. 


The keel of the battle-ship Magnificent 
was laid at Chatham, December 12, 1898. 


The keel of the protected cruiser 
Eclipse was laid at Portsmouth, Decem- 
ber 11, 1898. As the latest information 
in regard to the vessels of the Eclipse 
class (Eclipse, Talbot, Minerva) does not 
in all respects agree with the details 
published in the Norzs for June and 
July, 1898, the following description is 
given: The length on the water-line, 
350 feet; beam, 53 feet 6 inches; mean 
draught, 20 feet 4 inches; displacement 
corresponding, 5600 tons. The hull will 
be of steel, sheathed with wood and cop- 
pered. The engines will be twin-screw, 
triple-expansion, developing 9600 I. H. 





P. with forced draft and 8000 I. H. P. 
with natural draft. The corresponding 
anticipated speeds are 19.5 and- 18.5 
knots. The total coal capacity is to be 
about 1500 tons. The battery will con- 
sist entirely of rapid-fire guns of the fol- 
lowing numbers and calibres: five 6- 
inch, six 4.7-inch, eight 6-pounders, one 
8-pounder, and four Maxim machine 
guns. Four torpedo-tubes are fitted, one 
in bow, one in stern, and a submerged 
tube on each side. The estimated cost 
is £484,633. The Talbot is building at 
Devonport and the Minerva at Chatham. 


The names of the torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers refered to last month as having 
been ordered of White, at Cowes, are the 
Teazer, Conflict, and Wizard. The first 
and last belong to the category of twenty 
originally ordered. The Conflict is ad- 
ditional. They are to be 185 feet in 
length. The Earl Ship-Building Com- 
pany, of Hull, are building two 195-foot 
destroyers, the Naval Construction and 
Armaments Company is building three, 
and Palmer & Co. are building three, 
200-foot destroyers. 


The mean speed developed by the 
torpedo-boat destroyer Havock on Octo- 
ber 27, 1898, was 26.78 knots. The I. 
H. P. was approximately 3400. The 
boilers were not pushed, the air-pressure 
used having been between 2 and 8 
inches instead of the allowed 5 inches. 
The average revolutions were 362. The 
trial took place in the open sea, which 
was rather rough for so small a vessel, 
the wind blowing at an estimated rate of 
thirty miles an hour. Four runs were 
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made over the measured mile, of which 
the mean speed is given above. The 
average speed on the 8-hour sea trial 
was a little over 26 knots. In a subse- 
quent trial to determine the most eco- 
nomical speed and the coal consumption 
at that speed, it was found that at 11.2 
knots less than a quarter of a ton was 
consumed per hour, and at 10 knots 
8} hundred-weight. As the coal ca- 
pacity is 60 tons, it would follow that the 
steaming radius is about 3400 miles. 


The natural-draft trial of the Barfleur 
took place on November 9, 1893, with 
the following results: Average steam- 
pressure, 149 pounds; vacuum, 27.4 and 
27.8 inches; the revolutions, 95.3 and 
95.9; I. H. P., 4962 and 4982, total, 
9894; speed by patent log, 17.165 knots. 
No air-pressure was used. The wind 
was very strong during the trial, force 
8, consequently the sea was rough. The 
forced-draft trial took place on November 
11. The mean results of the four hours 


were: Vacuum, 27.7 and 27.4; revolutions, 
104.8 and 105.6; I. H. P., 6580.4 and 
6582.7, total, 13,163.1; speed by patent 


log, 17.537 knots. The ship was at her 
exact designed load-draughton both trials. 
Comparing these results with those for 
the Centurion published two months since, 
we see a very close correspondence in the 
I. H. P., but great difference in the 
speeds. If the horse-power and speed 
reported for the Barfleur is correct, both 
speed and I. H. P. reported for the Cen- 
turion are probably in error, and one 
surely is, unless the Barfleur’s bottom 
was very foul. But 18.5 knots is cer- 
tainly entirely too great a speed to be 
developed by 18,000 horse-power in a 
hull of the Centurion’s size and shape, 
and better evidence than the record of a 
patent log is needed to convince us that 
more than 18 knots was actually at- 
tained. 


The Revenge, 14,150 tons, has com- 
pleted her trials. During 8 hours, with 
an air-pressure of 0.19 inch, the mean 
results were: Vacuum, 28.4; steam, 
149.8; revolutions, 96.6; I. H. P., 
9177; speed by patent log, 17.375 knots. 
On the second, or so-called forced-draft 
trial, the mean results, with an air- 
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pressure of 0.46 inch, were: Vacuum, 
28.3; steam, 146.8; revolutions, 101.96; 
I. H. P., 11,524; speed by patent log, 
17.5 knots. During these trials the ship 
was not down to her load-draught by 2 
feet 6} inches ; that is, she displaced about 
2000 tons less than at mean load-draught. 
So that the reported speeds would be no 
indication of possible results in service 
even if determined by more accurate 
means than the patent log. The above- 
described trials took place on November 
7 and 9 respectively. 


The Resolution, sister ship to the above, 
had her gun-trials on November 1. 
Everything passed off satisfactorily. 
After testing the secondary battery, two 
rounds were fired from the 6-inch rapid- 
fire guns, the charges being 13 pounds 
4 ounces of cordite. The flash of the 
explosion was dazzling and the report 
sharp and ear-splitting. There was little 
or no smoke, so that the travel of the 
100-pound projectiles could be followed 
by the eye with ease. When fired 
horizontally there was no ricochet, but 
with 11° elevation there were several. 
The recoil in each case was about 13.75 
inches, and the guns were quickly 
brought back to battery by the springs. 
In testing the 67-ton guns the charges 
were 680 pounds (full charge) of S. B. C. 
powder and 472.5 pounds (reduced 
charge), the projectile in both cases 
weighing 1250 pounds. The second 
round from the right gun in the forward 
barbette and the second round from the 
left gun in the after barbette were fired 
with extreme elevation (13°) to ascertain 
the maximum recoil, which proved to be 
4°feet 4 inches in each case. The first 
and second rounds from each gun in 
both barbettes were fired independently, 
and the third simultaneously. The heel 
of the ship with both guns run out 
abeam was about one foot. No mention 


| is made of any attempt to investigate 


the effect upon the decks of firing the 
guns over them at level. The test of 
the under-water torpedo-tubes followed. 
These tests were made at full speed. 
The bar was pushed out with a pneu- 
matic pressure of 80 pounds, and the ° 
torpedo ejected with a pressure of 89 
pounds. 
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The cruisers Blake and Blenheim are | Norxes for September, 1898, but there 


to have their 6-inch guns replaced by 
others of rapid-fire type. 
on the Blenheim is already being made. 
The gunboat Landrail has been over- 
hauled and repaired and supplied with a 
6-inch rapid-fire gun. She is intended 
for use as a gunnery instruction ship. 
The Gorgon, which broke down on a 


recent trial, has, after undergoing re- | 
She | 


pairs, had a successful steam trial. 
will probably be thoroughly overhauled 
before long. 


The change | 
| line, 185 feet; beam, 19 feet; displace- 





The overhauling and repairing of the | 


Hotspur is under consideration. New 


boilers and a general refit are contem- | 
| ship of the Speedy in everything except 


plated. 


her machinery and boilers. 


It has been decided to increase the | 
armament of the Agincourt by the addi- | 
| for a working pressure of 150 pounds. 


tion of two rapid-fire guns, and to re- 


place her 1-inch Nordenfeldts with 38- | 
| of the Jason, described in Norzs for May, 
| 1898. The results of the natural-draft 

The first-class torpedo-gunboat Dryad | 
was floated out of dock at Chatham, Oc- | 


pounder R. F. G. 


tober 25, 1893. 


vessels of an improved Jason type, the | 


names of the others being the Halcyon, 
Harrier, Hazard, and Hussar. These 
vessels differ from the Jason type in 
having a poop, greater freeboard for- 
ward, and better accommodations for 
officers and men. 
volved an increase of displacement of 
260 tons. The dimensions of the Dryad 
class are as follows: Length, 260 feet; 
beam, 80 feet 6 inches; and at a mean 
draught of 9 feet they have a displace- 
ment of 1070 tons. 
of two 4.7-inch R. F. G. 


She is one of five sister | 


are some slight differences. The dimen- 
sions are: Length on the load water- 


ment at a mean draught of 6 feet, 220 
tons. The engines are triple-expansion, 
four-cylinder, of 3500 I. H. P. The 


| boilers are three in number, Thorney- 


croft double-furnace, tubulous ; working 
pressure, 210 pounds. The battery con- 
sists of one 12-pounder and three 6- 
pounder rapid-fire guns. There are 
three 18-inch torpedo-ejectors. The 
complement of officers and men for the 
Daring and class is 42. 


The torpedo-gunboat Hebe is a sister 


The latter 
are four in number, of the wet-bottom, 
two-furnace, locomotive type, designed 


The Hebe is in all respects a sister ship 
trial, which took place on October 17, 


are as follows: Steam at boilers, 144 
pounds; air-pressure, 0.77 inch ; vacuum, 


| 28.4 inches; revolutions, 221.6; I. H. 


| hours) gave: 
| pounds ; air-pressure, 2 inches; vacuum, 


P., 2702.5; speed by patent log, 17.8 
knots. The forced-draft trial (three 
Steam in boilers, 148.7 


| 28 inches; revolutions, 245.6; I. H. P., 


These changes in- | 


The battery consists | 
and four 6- | 


pounder R. F.G. The indicated horse- | 


power anticipated to be developed by the 


machinery is 3500 with forced draft and | 


2500 with natural draft. 


The corre- | 


sponding expected speeds are 19.25 and | 


17.5 knots. The total coal capacity is 
100 tons. Five 18-inch torpedo-tubes 


are fitted. 


8566.2; speed by patent log, 19 knots. 
In this trial the vessel was not pushed 
to her utmost, as previous experience 
had shown that this type of boiler would 
not stand excessive forcing. The Hebe’s 
boilers had been ferruled, and it was de- 
cided that they would not give trouble 
if pressed to the utmost. Consequently, 
on November 1 she was given a further 
forced-draft trial. The result was 3936.2 
I. H. P. The mean air-pressure used 
was 3.7 inches, but towards the end of the 
trial the ferruled tube-ends had begun 
to choke badly,—ten per cent. were actu- 
ally closed up,—and the air-pressure had 


| to be brought up to 6 inches to keep up 


The torpedo-boat destroyer Daring | 
they would all have been closed up in 


was launched at Thorneycroft’s yard, | 


Chiswick, October 25, 1898. The gen- 
eral features correspond with those of the 
Havock and Hornet described in the 


the horse-power. At the rate the tubes 
were choking at the close of the trial, 


less than another hour. As may be seen 
from the above, the ferrule does not give 
entire satisfaction, and is hardly the 
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success its original advocates claimed it | 
would be. 
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phenomenally high speed, and is 180 feet 
long and 18} feet beam. Six runs were 


| made over the measured mile, with a 


The Monarch and Agincourt are un- 
dergoing refit. New machinery for the | 
Monarch is to be supplied by Maudslay. 
Sail-power has been retained on the | 
Agincourt, though the masts are reduced | 
in number from five to three; but the | 
Monarch will be fitted like the Alexan- | 
dra, with military masts and fighting 


tops. 


The 6-inch guns of the Blake are 
being replaced by rapid-fire guns of the | 
same calibre. 


| mean speed of 28.02 knots, the best pair 


of runs showing a speed of 28.333 knots. 


| The Havock made 26.783 knots with 165 
| pounds of steam and 362 revolutions 


per minute. 


France. 


The Minister of Marine has given 
orders that hereafter all guns used in 


| the navy or in coast defenses under con- 


trol of the navy shall be designated by 
their exact calibre in millimetres. 


A third-class cruiser (H8) of a modi- 


| fied Galilée type has been ordered laid 


An explosion of coal-gas recently | 
occurred in one of the Anson’s coal- | 
bunkers by which two coal-passers were | 
seriously burned. One of them carried | 
a naked light into the bunker “ without 
previously removing the bunker-plate to 
ventilate it.’’ The report does not men- | 
tion the situation of the bunker, whether 


exposed to unusual heat from the boilers | 47-millimetre (3-pounders), four 87-mil- 


or not, its size, nor the length of time it 
bad been closed, and the coal it contained | 
been on board. 


One of her own second-class torpedo- 
boats, owing to a defect in the steer- | 
ing, ran into the Dreadnaught recently. 
Owing to her armor belt the ship was | 
undamaged, but the bow of the tor- 
pedo-boat was crushed. | 


February 20 the new steel torpedo- 
gunboat Harrier was launched at Dav- 
enport Dock-Yard. The Harrier is sis- 
ter ship to the Haleyon and Hussar, and 
is one of the shallow-draught vessels de- | 
signed for a torpedo-catcher. Her di- 
mensions are: Length, 250 feet ; breadth, | 
80 feet 6 inches; mean draught, 9 feet, 
and a load displacement of 1070 tons. 





The commissioned natural-draft trial | 
of the first-class gunboat Niger has | 
taken place. The Niger made 16 knots | 
with a mean of 2615 H. P. 


| down at Rochefort. 


| ment, 2300 tons. 


| pedo-tubes are fitted. 


| L’Orient. 
| of the Charlemagne and Henri IV., will 


The length will be 
98 metres (3821 feet 6 inches); displace- 
The indicated horse- 
power of the engines is estimated at 
6600; corresponding speed, 20 knots. 


| The battery is entirely of rapid-fire guns, 


four of 188,6-millimetre (5.45-inch), two 
of 100-millimetre (3.94-inch), eight of 


limetre (l-pounder), and four 87-mil- 
limetre revolving cannon. Four tor- 
It is expected 
that the vessel will be about eight per 
cent. completed during 1894. The total 


| cost is estimated at 4,300,000 francs 
| ($842,800). 


The battle-ship Saint Louis has been 
laid down at the Caudan yard, opposite 
The displacement, like that 


probably exceed 11,000 tons. The bat- 


| teries for these ships were given in last 


month’s Norges. The engines will be 
provided by the government works at 
Indret. The displacement of the Char- 
lemagne will be about 11,500 tons, I. H. 


| P. 14,000, and speed about 18 knots. 


The battle-ship Redoubtable is to un- 
dergo extensive repairs and refitting to 
bring her as nearly up to date as possi- 
ble. The present battery has been re- 


| moved, and will eventually be replaced 


| by guns and mountings of the most re- 


On February 23 the new torpedo- boat 
destroyer Hornet was tried for the first 
time with full power. She is a sister 
ship of the Havock, which made such 


| cent types. 


The Tourville is to have her present 
battery removed and replaced by rapid- 
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fire guns. In number and calibre the 
pieces will be the same as at present; 7.e., 
seven 16-centimetre (6.8-inch) and four- 
teen 14-centimetre (5.5-inch). The neces- 
sary modifications will be made in the 
decks and interior arrangements. It is 
stated that steam ammunition-hoists will 
be fitted. 


The Minister of Marine has ordered 
from Yarrow asmall aluminum torpedo- 
boat, which will be placed on the tor- 
pedo-depot ship Foudre, now nearly 
completed. The Foudre is designed to 
carry nine boats of the same size. 


During recent torpedo practice of the 
Mediterranean fleet the torpedo-boat 
Mousquetaire was struck abreast the coal- 
bunker by a torpedo fired by the torpedo- 
boat Téméraire,—presumably at the tar- 
get which the former was towing. The 
force of the blow caused a serious leak, but 
the water was kept down by the pumps 
until the Mousquetaire was brought along- 
side the Hoche, when temporary repairs 
were effected. The hold, upon exami- 


nation, proved to be about six by three 


inches, of irregular shape, and about a 
metre below the water-line. After bolt- 
ing on a patch the injured boat was 
towed to port, where the indented metal 
surrounding the rent was cut out and 
new plating fitted. 


The three battle-ships of the new pro- 
gramme have been designed, and orders 


for the laying down of “‘ A4” at Brest | 


have beengiven. Hername is the Charle- 
magne. The displacement will be 11,500 
tons, horse-power of the engines 14,500, 
anticipated speed 18 knots. 


tively the Henri IV. and the Saint Louis, 


will be built by contract in private yards. 
The three vessels will have the same 
armament, as follows: Four 30-centi- 
metre (11.81-inch) guns, two each in 
closed turrets forward and aft. 
new departure in gun-mounting in the 


French navy, though the design of | 


Brennus foreshadowed a change. The 
auxiliary battery consists of ten 14-centi- 
metre (5.5-inch) and six 10-centimetre 
(8.98-inch) guns; the secondary battery 
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| allotted to guns 





The other | 
two, ‘“A8” and ‘ A5,” named respec- | 


| 9100, estimated speed 19.25 knots. 


Thisisa | 


May 


of sixteen 8-pounders, ten 1-pounders, 
and eight machine guns. The guns of 
the auxiliary and secondary batteries are 
all to be of the rapid-fire type. “The total 
cost of the Charlemagne is estimated at 
27,240,000 francs ($5,339,040), of which 
718,000 francs ($140,728) is appropriated 
in the present budget. The work of com- 
pletion is expected to be advanced to 
seven one-hundredths during 1894. 


The design of the second-class cruiser 
Catinat has also been approved. She is 
intended for service abroad, and will be 
sheathed with wood and coppered. She 
will be of the same general type as the 
Descartes and Pascal, somewhat modified 
to increase her range of action. The 
length will be 318 feet 3 inches, displace- 
ment about 4000 tons, and her engines 
of 9000 I. H. P. are expected to give her 
a speed of 19 knots. The battery will 
consist of four 16-centimetre (6.3-inch), 
ten 10-centimetre (3.93-inch), four 3- 
pounders, and four 1-pounders,—all 
rapid-fire guns. The total cost is esti- 
mated at 8,309,600 francs ($1,628,564), 
of which 1,446,000 francs ($283,416) is 
and 93,000 francs 
($18,228) for torpedoes. She will be 
built by contract. 


A shallow-draught, stern-wheel gun- 
boat for river service in the colonies has 
recently been completed. Her name is the 
Onyx, and closely resembles the Opale 
built by Yarrow for the operations in 
Dahomey. The dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Length, 105 feet; beam, 18 feet; 
draught, fully equipped, 29} inches; 
when light, 18 inches. The Onyz will 
also probably be sent to Dahomey. 


The Cassard, second-class cruiser of 


will be practically the same, but they 8800 tons, will shortly be laid down at 


Cherbourg. The length will be 99 
metres (324 feet 10 inches), I. H. P. 
The 
battery will consist of the following 
rapid-fire guns: Six 16-centimetre (6.3- 
inch), four 10-centimetre (3.93-inch), 
eight 8-pounders, four 1-pounders, and 
four 87-millimetre revolving cannon. 
The cost is estimated at about $1,600,000. 


| The present dispatch-boat Cassard has 


had her name changed to the Faune. 
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The official report of the trial of the 
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torpedo-boat Chevalier gives the speed | 


attained as 27.22 knots. The Chevalier 
was described 


month. 


was launched at Nantes in October, 
1898. The displacement is 117 tons, 


length 43 metres (141 feet 1 inch), I. H. | 
| oak backing by twelve 2}-inch armor- 


P. 1500, estimated speed 23.5 knots. 
The armament consists of two 8-pounder 
R. F. G. 


The triple-screw armored cruiser Du- 


in the Nores for last. | 
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Carnegie Company was made at the 
Naval Proving-Ground on March 10. 
The plate was 103 inches thick, and was 
made of Harveyized nickel-steel for the 
purpose of informing the armor-makers 


| of its resisting qualities. 
The sea-going torpedo-boat Argonaut | 
| inches; average thickness, 10.3 inches. 


Its dimensions were 8 feet by 6 feet 1} 


Distance from gun to plate, 320 feet. 
The plate was secured to 24 inches of 


| bolts, and the backing tied to the target 
| structure by six tie-bolts. 


| of 85 calibres. 


puy de Léme (6297 tons) is again in | 


trouble. 
progressive trials in which she reached 


After undergoing a series of | 


the speed of 19 knots with 10,000 horse- | 
power, her boilers gave way in a serious | 


manner. 
naces, which are of the Fox corrugated 
type, all gave way toa greater or less 
degree ; but in two furnaces the collapse 
was complete, the crown nearly down to 
the grate-bars. The causeis unex- 
plained, and according to unofficial re- 
ports inexplicable. There was no de- 


The crown-sheets of the fur- | 


Round 1.—Gun used, 8-inch B. L. R., 
Charge, 93.4 pounds; 
striking velocity, 1841 f. s.; striking 
energy, 5881 foot-tons; ratio of energy 
to that just necessary to penetrate 
wrought iron of same thickness, 2 2. 
Projectile, Carpenter A. P., weighing 
250 pounds, and having an ogival of 3 
calibres radius (making a very long, 
sharp point), struck the plate and broke 


| up, the point and part of ogival welding 


posit upon the water-side, and the quality | 
of the metal was excellent, for it did not | 


rupture. 
generally believed is that the furnaces 
were too weak; that is, the metal was 
too thin to support the pressure. 


The reason given out as most | 


The | 


boilers will all have to be removed from | 
the ship for repairs, necessitating a de- | 
lay of many months in the final comple- | 


tion of the ship for service. 
The French third-class cruiser Linois, 
launched January 30, is a modified and 


into the plate, and the remainder of the 
shell breaking up into pieces. The plate 
was slightly dished, and was cracked 
through from impact to top of plate, and 
from impuct to left edge. No back 
bulge showed. 

Round 2.—Same gun. Charge, 108} 
pounds; striking velocity, 2000 f. s.; 
striking energy, 6941 foot-tons ; ratio of 
energy to that just necessary to penetrate 
wrought iron of same thickness, 2.6. The 
projectile, a Holtzer A. P., weighing 
250 pounds, struck the plate at the other 
end from first impact, smashed up on the 


| plate, point and ogival welded into plate 


enlarged Surcouf. Her displacement is | 
2250 tons, length 321} feet, beam 343 | 


feet, greatest draught 17 feet 5 inches. 


| pact was 1} inches. 


Her engines are 6600 H. P., and it is ex- | 


pected will make 19 knots or 20 knots 
with forced draft. 


8.9-inch, four 5.5-inch, eight of 47-mil- 
limetre, and four of 87-millimetre, as 
well as four machine guns of 1.4-inch. 
There are two military masts, on which 
are mounted the machine guns. 


United States. 
A very interesting test of an experi- 


mental Harveyized plate ntade by the 
Vor. XI. N. 8.—No. 5. 


The armament is | 


wholly quick-firing, and consists of two | four radial cracks opened out. 


as before, about 6 inches. The remain- 
der of the shell broke up into many 
pieces. The back bulge with this im- 
The upper left-hand 
corner of plate was broken off through 
cracks of first impact. Around the first 
impact, from the shock of the second, 
From 
the second impact u narrow through 


| crack developed, running to top of plate, 


a small through crack developed down 


| and to right edge, and another, down and 
| to the left, to the bottom: 


| 
| 
| 
8 


The plate after being struck by these 
two 8-inch projectiles was about two- 
thirds whole and secured to backing. It 
was then attacked by a projectile from a 

4 
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10-inch gun. 
must have suffered great changes in its | 
molecular condition, and ceuld not have | 
had a great proportion of its resisting 
power left. 

Distance from plate to gun, 320 feet; 
gun, 10-inch B. L. R. of 30 calibres. | 
Charge, 155.1 pounds; striking ve- | 
locity, 1600 f. s.; striking energy, 7808 | 
foot-tons ; ratio to that necessary to just 
penetrate wrought iron of same thick- | 
ness, 2.26. 

The projectile used was a Johnson 10- | 
inch cast-steel shot, of hard steel, weigh- 
ing 500 pounds, and struck the plate, 
smashing, the base and body being | 
broken into many fragments on all sides, 
the largest piece recovered weighing 29 
pounds. The upper half of plate and | 
backing was wrecked. The upper right- 
hand corner of plate remained in posi- 
tion, held by one armor-bolt. A frag- 
ment about 3 feet by 24 feet, containing 
the welded ogival of this shot, was 
thrown over top of backing and landed 
about 20 feet inrear. The remainder of 
the plate was pretty well brokenup. Back 
bulge from this impact 2 inches. The 
height of back bulge and amount of shot 
welded into the plate showed that a 
penetration of at least 6 inches was ob- 
tained, and possibly 7 inches. 


A notice was issued by the Secretary 
of the Navy, March 15, to inventors and 
others who desire to submit small-arms 
for test for adoption in the naval service. 

On August 1, 1894, the Naval Small- 
Arms Board will meet at Newport for 
the test of magazine rifles suitable for 
adoption for the navy and marine corps. 

The tests will be for the selection of | 
the best breech closure and magazine 
adapted to the calibre and ammunition 
already decided on by the Department. 

Only such arms will be considered as 
are submitted, subject to the specifica- | 





tions and tests laid down in the circular 
which is issued by the Naval Bureau of | 
Ordnance. 


Italy. 

On October 25, 1893, the first-class | 
battle-ship Re Umberto (or Umberto I.) | 
was taken out by the builders of the | 
machinery, Maudslay, Sons & Field, 
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| tance of 120 knots. 


| 28 feet 7 


| bottom. 


May 


The plate at this time } London, for the official trials for final 


acceptance of the machinery by the 
Italian government. The trials were 
satisfactory in all respects. The contract 
stipulated for 15,200 horse-power with 
natural draft and 19,500 with forced 
draft. The trial was with natural draft. 
The course consisted of a run from 
Spezia to Genoa and back, a total dis- 
The average speed 
was 18.3 knots, the engines developing a 
mean of about 17,000 horse-power with 
an air-pressure of about 0.25 inch in the 
fire-rooms. The maximum I. H. P. de- 
veloped during the run was about 19,000, 
and the maximum speed 18.5 knots, 
which were obtained with only 0.5-inch 
air-pressure. The run was made with 
the ship’s regular crew and not with 
picked firemen. It appeared so obvious 
from the results obtained that the con- 
tract requirements for forced draft could 
be easily exceeded, that the forced-draft 
trials were dispensed with and the ma- 
chinery accepted. The Umberto is a 
first-class battle-ship of 13,298 tons dis- 
placement. She and her sister ship, the 
Sardegna, were originally designed upon 
similar lines to those followed in the 
Italia ; i.e., no belt, protective deck only, 


| armor used to cover main battery, in 


barbette, the loading and communica- 
tion tubes, and conning-tower. During 
the progress of her construction, the 
introduction of high-explosive shell 
caused a modification of the original de- 
sign. The thickness of the barbette and 
protective deck armor was decreased and 
some other weights were reduced. The 
saving thus effected was utilized in ar- 
moring the side to the level of the upper 
deck for a length of 234 feet amidships. 


| The Umberto was laid down in 1885, and 
| launched October 17, 1888. The hull 
| and armor are both of steel. 


The di- 
mensions are: Length, 400 feet 4 inches ; 
beam, 76 feet 10 inches; mean draught, 
inches. For about three- 
fourths the length the hull has a triple 
The cells thus formed are 
partly filled with coal and other stores. 
There is no armor belt. The protective 
deck, 3.3 inches thick, is complete from 
stem to stern. For a length of 234 feet 
amidships, reaching several feet past the 
axis of each barbette, and extending 
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from the top of the protective deck to | 
the level of the upper deck (not the 
superstructure deck), the side is covered 
with steel armor 4 inches thick as a 
protection against light rapid-fire guns 
and high-explosive shell. The barbettes 
are polygonal, with about 20 sides, each 
a flat plate 13.7 inches thick inclined at 
angle of about 80° with the vertical. 
The general shape of the interior of the 
barbette is a circle. One military mast 
carrying two fighting tops is placed 
amidships. There are three funnels, two 
forward of the mast abreast each other 
and one abaft the mast. The engines 
are twin-screw, vertical compound, four 
in number, two on each shaft. There 
are 18 boilers. The battery consists of 
four 13.5-inch Armstrong guns mounted 
in pairs in barbettes forward and aft on | 
the midship line; eight 6-inch rapid-fire 
guns mounted in sponsons on top of the 
superstructure, which extends between 
the barbettes; sixteen 4.7-inch rapid- 
fire guns in broadside below; ten 6- 
pounder and seventeen 3-pounder rapid- | 
fire guns, two machine guns, and two | 
light pieces. It was originally intended | 


to fit eight torpedo-tubes, but several | 
recent reports stute that only five have 
been placed on board. The coal-supply 
is reported as 1200 tons, but whether this 
is the amount carried at load-draught or 
the total capacity is not clear. 


A Reuter telegram from Spezia says 
that Vice-Admirals Racchia and La- 
brano embarked on board the new sub- | 
marine boat Pullino, commanded by 
Captain Scotti. The boat immediately 
disappeared under the water and thus 
traversed the entire length of the gulf, 
returning to the surface in close prox- 
imity to the training-ship Maria Ade- 
laide, against which it feigned to dis- 
charge a torpedo. The trial was a 
complete success. 


Russia. 

The armored coast-defense turret-ship 
Admiral Uschakoff (spelled also Ousha- 
koff, Ortshakoff, and Ushakoff; and re- 
ferred to in the Norxs for April, 1893, 
as the Onshakoff) was launched at the 
Baltic Works, on the Neva, November 
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the Admiral Seniavine, and her keel was 
laid November 8, 1891, the day on 
which the armored cruiser Rurik was 
launched at the same yard. The dimen- 
sions of the Uschakoff are: Length, 278 
feet 9 inches; beam, 52 feet 6 inches; 
draught 17 feet ; displacement, 4126 tons. 
The engines are twin-screw, triple-ex- 


| pansion, and were built by the English 


firm of Maudslay, Sons & Field. The 
designed horse-power is 5000 and corre- 
sponding expected speed 16 knots, though 


| it is doubtful if this will be attained. 


The normal coal-supply (amount carried 


| at load displacement) is 200 tons, but the 


total capacity is between 300 and 400 
tons. The battery consists of four 10- 
inch guns in closed turrets forward and 
aft; four 6-inch, six 3-pounder and 
eight 1-pounder rapid-fire guns. Four 
torpedo-tubes are fitted. The maximum 


| thickness of the armor belt is 10 inches, 


and of the protective deck 3 inches. 


Four torpedo-boats are under construc- 
tion for the Russian navy, and it is said 
that twenty-eight more have been or- 
dered. 

Germany. 

The armored coast defense vessel 
Hagen was launched at Kiel on October 
21, 1893. In 1888 the government de- 
cided to build ten of this class, the con- 
struction to cover a period of five years. 
Only three are at present finished and 


| some are not yetcommenced The type 


received a set-back from a failure to get 
the estimated speed, and besides the navy 
has rather been neglected for some years, 
the expense of the army absorbing nearly 
all available revenue. The dimensions 
of the Hagen are: Length, 239 feet 7 
inches ; beam, 49 feet 3 inches; draught, 
17 feet 9 inches; the displacement is 
8600 tons. The battery consists of two 
24-centimetre (9.45-inch) guns in bar 
bette, one each side forward; one 24- 
centimetre gun ina circular barbette aft; 
six 8.7-centimetre (3.4-inch) rapid-fire 
guns mounted in sponsons in the central 
superstructure, three each side; and two 
Maxim machine guns in the single mili- 
tary top. The hull is of steel unsheathed, 
with double bottom and the usual water- 
tight subdivision. The forward barbette 
rises above the level of the forecastle to 
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the level of the top of the superstructure. | and took possession. This capture in- 


It extends across the ship, its sides form- | 


ing parallel thwartship armor bulkheads, 
and in its semicircular ends are mounted 


the forward 24-centimetre guns. The | 


ship abaft the superstructure is cut down 
one deck below the level of the fore- 
castle, so that the after 24-centimetre is 
that much lower than the forward pair. 
The armor belt is complete from stem to 
stern and has a maximum thickness of 
9.4 inches. The barbette armor is 8 
inches, deck 2 inches. Four torpedo- 





tubes are fitted. The I. H. P. of the | 


engines is 4800 and the anticipated speed 
about 16 knots. These vessels were origi- 
nally expected to make 18 knots, but 
considering the proportion of breadth to 


beam their lamentable failure might cer- | 
tainly have been suspected. The speed | 
attained by those that are completed has | 


ranged from 15 to nearly 16 knots. 


Brazil. 


almost wholly uninstructive from a tech- 


nical stand-point, as the inefficiency of the | 
personnel is so glaring that the operations | 


hardly even distantly resemble such as 


would occur in a war in Europe or North | 
America. Nevertheless a brief résumé | 
of the principal incidents may prove | 
| the exception of Villegagnon, which as- 
The opposition to Vice-President Peix- | 


interesting. 


oto was brought to a head by his veto 


of the bill regulating presidential elec- | 
tions. This was on September 4. On | 
the evening of the 5th the captain and | 
executive officer of every one of the naval | 
vessels, except the Marcilio Dias, were | 
on shore at the theatres and elsewhere, | 
chiefly by invitations, many of which | 
had no doubt been issued for the purpose. | 


A little before midnight Admiral Cus- 
todio de Mello, late Minister of Marine, 
accompanied by a few officers and civil- 
ians, boarded and took possession of the 
armor-clad Aguidaban (5C00 tons), ap- 
parently without meeting the slightest 
resistance. The Republica (protected 
cruiser, 1300 tons), Zrajano (cruiser, 
1400 tons), and Marcilio Dias (sea-going 
torpedo-boat, 150 tons) were captured in 
the same manner. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 6th the insurgents landed at 
the Armacao (naval depot), Nictheroy, 


cluded several torpedo-boats, cruisers, 
and other war-vessels, besides a number 
of merchant steamers and hulks, as well 
as a large amount of arms, ordnance, 
military and naval stores, ete. By ten 
o’clock the following vessels were in the 
hands of the insurgents: Aguidaban, 
Republica, Trajano, Orion, Javary, Ma- 
rajo, Marcilio Dias, Amazonas, Madeira, 
Sete de Setembro, Iguatemy, Araguary, 
and five small torpedo-boats; also the 


| coasting steamers Urania, Venus, and 


Marte of the Companhia Frigorifica, 
and steam-launches Vulcan and Lucy, 


| belonging to the Lloyd Brazileiro. Later 
| in the day the Frigorifica steamer Jupi- 


ter and Costeira & Co.’s steamer Curityba 
were seized. In all the insurgents then 
had 24 ships. 

The news of the occurrences in the har- 
bor reached Vice-President Floriano 
Peixoto (who became acting president 


| on the resignation of Fonseca, his title 
The present Brazilian revolution is | 


of vice-president remaining unchanged) 
about 1 a.M. The Ministers of War and 
Marine and prominent officers of both 
services were hastily summoned to the 
palace, and steps were taken to defend 
the city and oppose the plans of the in- 
surgents. The forts in the harbor re- 
mained loyal to the government with 


sumed, and was permitted to maintain, 
the astonishing position of a neutral. 
On the 6th the usual manifestos were 
published by Mello and his co-revolu- 
tionists. On the 7th the unfinished 
cruiser Almirante Tamandaré was re- 
moved to the anchorage with the rest of 
the fleet, as were also the yacht Quinze de 
Novembre (formerly the imperial yacht), 
the cruiser Guanabara, and the steamers 
Alagoas, Victoria, Mathilde, Meteoro, and 
Maranhao. The strongest vessel in the 
Brazilian navy, the Riachuelo (second- 
class battle-ship, 5700 tons), was at this 
time en route to Europe for repairs, and 
reported her arrival at Gibraltar on Sep- 
tember 10. The Benjamin Constant 
(school-ship, 2750 tons), under construc- 
tion at La Sayne, was nearly completed. 

The fleet and forts fired at each other 
more or less regularly for the next ten 
days without inflicting damage of much 
importance on either side. On the 18th 
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the Republica, Marcilio Dias, and two 
transformed merchant vessels escaped 
from the harbor under cover of night, 


proceeded south, and upon arriving at | 


Santa Catalina effected a landing about 
the 2lst. The southern states of the 
republic were nearly all favorable to the 
revolt, and the head-quarters of the revo- 
lutionists were established at Santa Cata- 
lina. There was more or less fighting in 
this vicinity, but in the end the revolu- 
tionists retained full and undisputed 
occupation of Desterro, the capital of 
the state, and a port of some impor- 
tance. 

The firing both from the ships and from 
the shore was wild and often apparently 
objectless. Many non-combatants and 
foreigners were killed by stray shots. 
Threats of bombardment of the city of 


Rio were said to have been made, but no | 


bombardment took place, whether owing 
to the good sense of the revolutionary 
leaders, or the representations of the 
foreign diplomats and the presence of 
foreign vessels of war, is not known. 


Nearly every naval power of any pre- | 


tensions was represented by a ship or 


two, some by several. The United | 


States squadron gradually increased in 
numbers until its strength approached 


that of the combined forces of all the | 


other powers. 
During the early weeks of the revolu- 


the suburb of Nictheroy, across the bay 
from Rio, where was situated the Ar- 
macao, containing very considerable 
stores of war material of all sorts, in- 
cluding heavy guns, ammunition, rapid- 
fire, field, and machine guns, and small- 
arms. The Armacao was captured by 
the revolutionists, but the town of Nic- 
theroy remained in possession of the 


made the retention of the Armagao out 
of the question, as there were no insur- 
gent troops available to garrison and de- 
fend it. The revolutionists repeatedly 
returned and removed stores, however, 
under cover of the guns of the ships. 
About the end of September the old 
armor-clad Sete de Setembro was found 
to be so hard and fast aground off Nic- 
theroy that she was abandoned and 
eventually set fire to and burned. 
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On the 8th of October, Fort Ville- 
gagnon, after remaining neutral for over 
a month, finally went over to the revolu- 
tionists, and its acquisition made a most 
valuable accession to their forces. It 
is one of the most important fortifica- 
tions in the harbor, and, according to 
the Paiz, mounted, at the time of the 
capture, the fullowing guns: thirty-seven 
Armstrong 400-pounders, 250-pounders, 
six Whitworth, calibre 
12 (inches.?); one Armstrong, calibre 
112 (?), Moncrieff (disappearing) system 
modified ; total, 44 guns. 

About this time the river-monitor 
Bahia, which was up the Paraguay 
River, came down to Montevideo and 
went into dock for repairs. The gun- 
boat Tiradentes was then in Montevideo 
harbor, and with the Bahia has remained 
thereever since. These vessels are loyal 
to the government, 

On November 3 the Mattosa powder- 
magazine, on Governador Island, ex- 
ploded with fatal results. In addition 
to a number of Brazilian insurgent sail- 
ors who were on the island getting pow- 
der, two lieutenants, a boatswain, and a 
seaman from the British ships were 


| killed. These officers had gone ashore 


for exercise, accompanying some boats’ 
crews sent for sand, and unfortinately 


| happened to be near the magazine when 
its contents—over a hundred tons of 
tion the chief bone of contention was | 


powder—exploded. 

The deficiencies of arms and ammu- 
nition, as well as in vessels, the govern- 
ment was endeavoring to supply from 
abroad. It is said that its purchases 
from the Hotchkiss Company in the 
United States amounted to $200,000. 
These included nearly all of that com- 
pany’s exhibit at the Chicago Exposi- 
Purchases were also made from 
the Driggs Ordnance Company, and 
from others. The merchant steamers 
Santos, Itaipu, and other Brazilian 
steamers were armed with rapid-fire and 
machine guns, while the Cid and Britan- 
nia were purchased in the United States 


| and a more pretentious armament placed 
| onboard. The torpedo-gunboat Aurora, 


built by Laird, of Birkenhead, for the 
Argentine government, was sold by her 
builders to Peixoto and brought to Per- 
nambuco. The Ericsson vessel Destroyer, 
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earrying an Ericsson submarine gun, | later he issued a manifesto defining his 


was purchased in the United States. 


(Owing to lack of space a description | 


| 


of these vessels is deferred until next 
month.) 

The first-class protected cruiser Ta- 
mandaré, building at the Armagao, was 
nearly completed, but one of the engines 


was not quite finished. Nevertheless, on | 
the 16th of November her smokestacks | 
were hoisted in place, and on the 20th | 


she hoisted an admiral’s pennant. 


With | 


one engine and the auxiliary machinery | 


only barely in a workable condition it 


| revolution 


was possible to achieve a speed of 4 | 


to 6 knots. 


Her battery was in place, | 


however, and added a powerful rein- | 


forcement to the guns of the insurgent | 
| gone ahead with steadily for two or 


fleet. 


On the 22d of November the double- 
turreted monitor Javary was discovered | 


to be in trouble, hoisting signals of dis- 
tress. She was considerably down by 
the head, and had evidently sprung a 
leak forward. An attempt was made to 
tow her up the bay into shallow water, 
but the tide was too strong, and the idea 
abandoned. Her light guns and all 


readily portable articles were removed, | 


the crew taken off, and she was aban- 
doned to her fate. About 4 P.m., her 
bow being then well under water, she 
was seen to dip suddenly forward and to 
one side, and then suddenly turned com- 
pletely over and disappeared, practically 
bottom up. On the 25th the old trans- 
port Madeira was burned. On the night 
of November 30 the Esperanga escaped 
from the harbor, followed by the Aquida- 
ban. Their departure left in port of the 
insurgent fleet only the Tamandaré, 
Guanabara, Jupiter, Venus, and Tra- 
jano. The Aguidaban visited the gov- 
ernment quarantine station at Ilha 
Grande, where she destroyed or carried 
off nearly everything destructible or 
portable. During the first few days of 
December the revolutionists removed the 
armament from the old corvette Ama- 
zonas. At the same time Admiral Sal- 
danha da Gama, who had been playing 
the part of a- neutral, was busy at work 
fortifying Cobras Island, and evidently 
making preparations for going over to 
the revolutionists, with whom he had 
been allalong insympathy. A few days 





position. This manifesto was slightly 
ambiguous, and it was thought that it 
indicated his hope of re-establishing a 
monarchy. Admiral da Gama was super- 
intendent of the naval school, and his 
action carried over to the insurgents the 
islands of Enxados (on which the naval 
school was situated) and Cobras, as well 
as two small steamers, the Lberdade 
and the Aprendiz Marinheiro. 

(This brief review of the principal 
naval incidents of the present Brazilian 
will be continued next 
month.) 

Turkey. 

The extensive building programmes 

of Russia and France, which have been 


three years past, have only begun to at- 
tract newspaper attention within the 
past few months. According to the 
press Turkey has only just commenced 
to realize the imminent danger in which 
she stands should Russia assume the of- 
fensive. Whether this is so or not, the 
danger is a very realone. Russia cer- 
tainly is not building the fleet in the 
Black Sea for’ defensive service solely 
upon its waters. The establishment of 
the new military port of Libau, which 
is, or can be kept, open the year round, 
—not closed by ice like Cronstadt for 
several months,—and the arrangement 
for a naval station on the French Medi- 
terranean coast all point to a definite 
policy on Russia’s part which can only 
have for its objective the opening of the 
Black Sea and the seizure of Constanti- 
nople. So that Turkey has good reason 
for alarm; but if they are only just 
awakened, these apprehensions of danger 
are rather late. The evidence on this 
point, derived from the action of the 
Turkish government, indicates a differ- 
ent conclusion than that suggested by 
the newspapers. Almost simultane- 
ously with the laying down of the 
heavy ships now under construction 


| in Russia, Turkey began to make feeble 


efforts to improve her navy and shore 
defenses. The financial situation of the 
country rendered these efforts of little 
account. One armor-clad and some 
small cruisers, torpedo-vessels, torpedo- 
boats, and gunboats were ordered, and 
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four old broadside armor-clads were to 
have their upper works remodelled and 
to be fitted with modern guns. As for 
the shore defenses, General Brialmont 
was summoned as an expert adviser to 
consult upon necessary fortifications, and 
a few guns were ordered. The progress 
of the work above outlined has not been 
very marked, except as regards the tor- 
pedo craft ordered abroad. The Sut- 
ludsha torpedo-boat station on the Golden 
Horn, begun last year, is still far from 
finished; but is urgently ‘needed, it is 
said, if the few good torpedo-boats which 
Turkey possesses are to be preserved from 
destruction. In the naval arsenal the bar- 
bette-ship Abdul Kader (8000 tons), the 
protected cruiser Hundevendikiar (4050 
tons), the gun-vessels Zuhaf (609 tons) 
and Sedul Bahr (609 tons), and eight 
coast gunboats for the Red Sea are in 
hand. At the Ismid yard about 200 
men are engaged upon a cruiser, two 
gunboats, and a paddle steamer for the 
Mahlusse Steamship Company; but 
“idyllic quiet’’ is said ‘to reign at the 
little establishment of Ghemlik, which 
“has become a grazing-ground for the 
live-stock of the old naval director 
there.’’ The old steamship State of In- 
diana, which was bought in England a 
year or more ago with the idea of being 
transformed into a dispatch-vessel under 
the name of the Jsmiz, has been trans- 
ferred to the Mahlusse Company, which 
will employ her as a passenger ship, the 
plan of converting her into a vessel of 
war having been given up. 


TORPEDOES, TORPEDO-NETS, AND 
TORPEDO-GUNS. 


The French navy is about to begin 
experiments with a new automatic tor- 
pedo of French invention. The impor- 


tant feature is that the explosion can be | 


made to take place at impact, or may be 
delayed some little time after striking 
by means of special arrangements, the 
character of which is not given. The 
directing mechanism is said to be supe- 
rior to that of the Whitehead. It is 
thought that the delayed-action feature 
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will render it peculiarly adapted to use | 
by submarine torpedo-boats. 
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Major Edward Palliser has written a 
letter to the Globe which throws a new 
light upon his previous letters in the 
Times in connection with the Brennan 
torpedo. It appears that Captain S. 
Eardley- Wilmot and other critics have 
assumed that the experiments about to 
be made with this weapon by the Royal 
Engineers are destined to test its capa- 
bilities for use from ships of war. 
Major Palliser—who, by the way, has 
been confused with Sir Edward Palliser 
—only contends, however, that the 
Brennan torpedo is capable of being 
adapted for use from the small vessels of 
the Royal Engineer Corps, and expresses 
no definite opinion as to the future of 
the weapon from a purely naval stand- 
point, beyond reminding us that experi- 
ments are being made with it in the 
United States navy. (This is an in- 
teresting piece of news that will be much 
appreciated.) He points out the great 
advantages that would result if the 
Brennan could be discharged and worked 
from countermining launches, instead of 
from fixed stations, such as that estab- 
lished in Cawsand Bay. Thus developed 
the Brennan torpedo would become a 
most formidable weapon for coast defense 
purposes, its range being nearly five 
times as great as the Whitehead, whilst 
its direction can be controlled with far 
greater accuracy. Thus, for example, 
the torpedo station at Cawsand could do 
no more than defend the western en- 
trance of Plymouth Sound,—and it is 
doubtful if it could do even that,—but 
if the Brennan torpedo can be discharged 
and controlled from a countermining 
launch, the submarine miners will be 
able to go beyond the Breakwater and 
attack the enemy’s vessels. We have 
already referred to the experiments last 
year with the Sims-Edison torpedo, the 
results of which were not made public. 
On this point Major Palliser is able to 
state that he himself made some success- 
ful experiments with the weapon from 


| the deck of a small vessel borrowed from 


Sir W. Armstrong & Co. It seems 
probable that if the Brennan can be used 
from small craft in motion, its adapta- 
bility to naval service is only a matter 
of time and development.—Naval and 
Military Record. 
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The majority of the Russian troops 
are stated now to be armed with the 
magazine rifle made in France, though 
some months back it was rumored that 
these weapons were unserviceable. As 
a matter of fact they are quite good. 


The remainder of the Russian forces are | 
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| 4.30 metres {1410.7 feet). The projec- 
| tiles used were all armor-piercing. The 
| result of the trials is said to have been a 

victory for the Austrian plate. The 
| German plates were badly cracked; the 
| English plates resisted better; but the 
| Austrian plates broke up the projectiles 
| without much penetration being effected. 


to be provided with the new rifle by next | 


autumn. 


that the czar is likely thereupon to 
abandon his present policy of inactivity. 


The New York Herald learns from a | 
military source that the present German | 
rifle is proved by the late manceuvres to | 


leave much to be desired. The breech 
became defective after long-continued 
firing and the closure worked badly. 


that this weapon is not equal to the 
model of 1871, and it is probable that 
next year the German army will be 


again provided with a new arm.—Engi- | 


meer (London). The above is believed 
to be from a French source and must not 
be implicitly relied upon. Possibly the 
rifles did give some trouble. 


ARMOR ABROAD. 


Very meagre reports of recent armor 
trials in Austria appear in the public 
press. 
some weeks in November last. Four 
different firms were represented, Vickers, 
Cammell, Krupp, Dillingen & Co. (of 


Hanover), and the iron-works of Wit- | 
| vancing across ground that is broken by 


kowitz in Bohemia. The plates were 
situated at a distance of 63 metres 
(206.7 feet) from the muzzle of the gun, 


the calibre of which was 15 centimetres | 


(5.9 inches). The plates were of uniform 
size, 2.4 metres (7.87 feet) in height, 1.8 
metres (5.9 feet) in width, and the thick- 


ness 270 millimetres (10.63 inches). The | 


number of shots fired at each plate was 
four, directed at corners of a rectangle 
marked on the plate. The velocity was 
600 metres (1968.5 feet) per second, 
weight of projectile 51 kilogrammes 
(112.4 pounds). The trial of each plate 
was completed by a shot from a 24-centi- 
metre (9.45-inch) gun with a velocity of 


There seems to be a unanimity of opinion | harder of the two. 
| ception to the rule that the harder the 


| body the less its atomic volume. 


These trials were going on for | 


The czar’s army would then | 
be ready for war, but that does not mean | 
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An interesting fact concerning the 
relative hardness of copper and zinc has 
been brought to light by the use of M. 
Paul Jannetaz’s new sclerometer. Zinc 
has generally been regarded as harder 
than copper, but an examination of the 
two metals, when both are in a very 
pure state, shows that copper is the 
This makes an ex- 


An association, of which Lieutenant- 
Colonel Saunders, late chief inspector of 
musketry in Madras, is chairman, has set 
up at Islington a target range carrying” 
out the ideas of Major Heath, who sub- 
stitutes for the ordinary target a land- 


| scape dotted with tiny figures in skirmish 


The actual distance is not more 
By a simple contrivance 


order. 
than 25 yards. 


| these figures can be regulated to remain 
| visible any number of seconds. 


Within 
that time the marksman must shoot or 
the miniature soldier will fire a blank 
cartridge at him and then disappear. 
The object is to make the figures aimed 
at look much as they would when ad- 


ranges, hollows, banks, and bushes. The 


| merit of Major Heath’s targets is that 


rifles of regulaticn calibre are used, the 
charge of powder and weight of bul- 
let being reduced in exact proportion to 
the scale of the miniature range. The 
deceptive idea of distance was perfect. 
One seems to be looking through the 
wrong end of a telescope ata real scene, 
in which red-coated figures pop up now 
and then apparently about 600 yards 
off.—Army and Navy Journal. 


During the recent manceuvres of the 
Portuguese army at Tancos experi- 
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ments of the availability-of the bicycle 
were made on a scale sufficiently con- 
siderable to demonstrate the excellent 
results attainable under varied cam- 
paigning conditions with this new aux- 
iliary. Those who took part as wheel- 
men were ordered by Lieutenant De 
Treitas, Twenty-Third Infantry, and 
charged with the dispatches of the gen- 
eral staff to the several detachments of 
troops, in camp or in the field, and to 
preserve communication between march- 
ing columns. They acquitted them- 
selves in so perfect a manner as to elicit 
decided encomiums, themore merited that 
the greater part of the time their service 
was not over thoroughfares in ordinarily 
fair condition, but badly maintained by 
difficult paths. Notwithstanding such 
obstructive difficulties one wheelman 
covered ten miles in half an hour. As 
a result of so satisfactory an exhibition, 
says Revista do Exercito e du Armada, 
having proved that in many situations 
to replace the horse and spare the cavalry 
not only useless fatigue, but dangerous 
dispersion, the bicycle will probably in 
a few days be officially recognized in 
the army regulations.—Army and Navy 
Journal, 


Professor Fritch, lecturing in the Mu- 
seum of Ethnology, Berlin, December 5, 
to 200 military officers, stated that with 
the aid of electricity he had been able to 
photograph projectiles in transit. He 
exhibited photographs showing the air- 
waves caused by the missiles, which 
form a legible record of the velocity 
with which they had traveled. The 
apparatus used is the invention of a boy 
named Vernon, a resident of Edinburgh, 
Scotland.—Army and Navy Journal. 


Switzerland has completed the fortifica- 
tion of the St. Gothard tunnel at a cost 
of 15,000,000 francs. A further sum of 
20,000,000 francs has just been appro- 
priated for use in improving the national 
defenses. 


A German periodical of standing gives 
us some startling statistics respecting the 
“ peace strength” of Europe. It appears 
that no less than 1,200,000 men were 
called into service by the combined ar- 
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mies of Europe during the recent military 
manceuvres; more than 60,000,000 car- 
tridges were fired off, and over 50,000,000 
francs were spent on provisions, etc. 
Austria put no less than 240,000 men 
into the field ; Russia, 216,000; Germany 
and France, about 210,000 each; Italy, 
145,000 ; and England, 70,000,—of whom 
40,000 were volunteers. Thus, the six 
great powers put little short of a million 
men in the field. Denmark was content 
with a very moderate army of 8500. I 
think I am right in saying that this gi- 
gantic force of men eclipses even the 
operations during the Napoleonic wars. 
—Naval and Military Record. 


The war budget for the Argentine 
Confederation for 1894 amounts to about 
$17,000,000. The total number of non- 
commissioned officers and men is fixed at 
12,277,—-viz., engineers, one regiment; 
artillery, one regiment of mountain ar- 
tillery, three regiments of field artillery ; 
cavalry, ten regiments; infantry, twelve 
regiments.—Army and Navy Journal. 


According to the Rasvedchik, the gen- 
eral officers in the Russian army num- 
ber 1164 in all, of whom 100 are full 
generals, 309 lieutenant-generals, and 
755 major-generals. Of this total num- 
ber, 201 generals belong to the staff, 317 
to the infantry, 161 to the cavalry, 66 
to the Cossacks, 225 to the artillery, and 
92 to the engineers. Active service in 
the field had fallen to 916 out of their 
number.—Army and Navy Journal. 


The scheme of sea-coast defense which 
was adopted in 1885 has made such prog- 
ress that its completion within the speci- 
fied limit of thirteen years is reasonably 
assured with adequate appropriations, so 
that by the end of the century the de- 
fenses of the United States will forbid 
an attack upon any of our principal’ 
ports by the most formidable fleet afloat. 
—Report of the Secretary of War. 

The present organization to twenty- 
five regiments of infantry, ten of cav- 
alry, and five of artillery was established 
to meet conditions which have almost 
ceased to exist. At thirteen of our large 
sea-ports work has already begun, or is 


* 
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projected for the near future, which in 
extent and nature within a few years will 
call for the establishment of organized 
posts of artillery. The conversion of a | 
number of organizations of infantry to 
the artillery arm is a manifest necessity 
of the period directly ahead of us, and 
while present needs do not call for spe- 
cific recommendations on this point, the 
certain needs of the future should not 
be ignored in current legislation and 
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policy. 

The abandonment of smaller posts and | 
the concentration of the army at impor- 
tant centres has been in progress for | 
some years and must continue, with 
the sea-board and the frontiers as the 
lines along which in time the bulk of | 
the army must be massed. This patent | 
fact has its bearing on all questions of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


May 


the establishment and expansion of mili- 


| tary posts, the construction of buildings, 


and the accumulation of supplies. It 
opens up new fields of instruction and 
service for the militia of the States on or 
near the lines of national defense, and 
enhances the importance and dignity and 
increases the responsibilities of the militia 
removed from those lines. These con- 
siderations and others point to the need 
of progressive military instruction, not 
only in the army but among the people, 
and in general directions mark the scope 
of future operations of the War Depart- 


| ment and the army.—Report of the Sec- 


retary of War. 
L. S. Van Duzer, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 
PHILIP ANDREWS, 
Ensign U.S.N. 





World’s Tribute to 


Dr. Price’s Cream 
‘Baking Powder 


Highest Honors Awarded 
by theWorld’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, 
Chicago, 1893. 


iP 
World’s Fair 
Medal and Diploma 


awarded to 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 


The highest award was given on every claim, comprising 
superiority in leavening power, keeping properties, purity and 
excellence. This verdict has been given by the best jury 
ever assembled for such a purpose, backed by the recommend- 
ation of the Chief Chemist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., who made an elabor- 
ate examination and test of all the baking powders. This 
is pre-eminently the highest authority on such matters in 


America. 
This verdict conclusively settles the question and 
proves that Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is 


superior in every way to any other brand. 


NotTEe.—The Chief Chemist rejected the Alum baking powders, stating 
to the World’s Fair jury that he considered them unwholesome. 
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SERVICE SALAD, 


The Subaltern in India a Hundred 
Years Ago. 


(From the Cornhill Magazine.) 
THE British subaltern of to-day has a 


proverbially hard lot when he attempts | 
the herculean task of “living on his | 
Happy those whose paternal cof- | 
fers are well filled, and who possess the | 


pay. ” 


‘Open Sesame”’ to their treasures ! 


India is the land of promise to the | 
noble-hearted youths who aspire to the | 
achievement of making both ends meet. | 
Thither their footsteps turn, and there, | 
having gone forth from their British | 


regiments and enrolled themselves under 


the banner of the staff corps, they may | 


find alleviations to their lot in the com- 
pany of the sporting, pleasure-loving 
members of Anglo-Indian society. 

But the subaltern has a time of danger 
to pass through while he is being “‘sea- 
soned,’’ not only to the climate, but to 
the social atmosphere of his new sur- 
roundings. In the days of his griffin- 
hood—those first perilous twelve months 
—how many rocks ahead there are on 
which his bark may go down. With 
prudence, it is trae, he may steer through 
open channels and escape shipwreck, but 
few will keep clear of the toils of some 
“trusty”? native bearer. The bearer 


speaks the language of which the new- | 
comer knows nothing; the bearer knows | 
the manners and customs of the country | 


of which his master is profoundly igno- 


rant; the bearer can arrange journeys | 
and make bandobasts to perfection, where | 


the griffin, after toiling and moiling, 
and getting his first taste of fever in 
struggling against the passive resistance 


of native officials, has to confess himself | 


vanquished, and make up for his pre- 
sumptuous rashness by unlimited back- 
sheesh. 





The “trusty” attendant gradually, and 
by the most infinitesimal advances, gets 
more and more into his own hands, and 
makes himself indispensable to his em- 
ployer, until at last he attains the object 
he has had in view all along,—viz., to 
be paymaster and director-general of his 
confiding sahib. 

Who that is not versed in the ways of 
Anglo-Indian life would imagine, in 
looking at our fair-faced, ingenuous sub- 
altern and his cringing, servile Eastern 
attendant, observing the fawning respect 
of the one, and the sharp, imperious or- 
ders and irascible speech of the other, 
that it is the Asiatic who is master of the 
situation, and who quietly, plausibly, 
and convincingly represents to his supe- 
rior the necessities of the moment? Care 
soon begins to dog the footsteps of the 
too-confiding subaltern, and only he and 
his bearer can trace the subtle windings 
of the spectre’s advance. It would, per- 
haps, be truer to say that only the bearer 
knows the intricacies and can follow the 
slow weaving of the web that ere long 
binds his master hand and foot. The 
subaltern’s British manhood is impotent 
to fight against the wiles of his Eastern 
brother. Pay-day is a time of untold 
horrors, for the month’s pay is swallowed 
up in the yawning gulf of unmet claims 
of which the trusty bearer has such an 
alarmingly accurate knowledge 

Happy those whose bearers are not of 
the ‘‘trusty’’ order, and who have conse- 
quently struggled by themselves with the 
maddening problem of settling their lit- 
tle bills. 4 

Should the griffin thus stand alone in 
the days of his extremity, the smallness 
of his pay will not prevent his being 
light-hearted, and there will be no extor- 


| tionate bunniah, no oily, respectful, but 
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relentless bearer to haunt his dreams, | 
and drive peace from him. Then he can | 

: P : aa | And stroll among my brother subs in quest of 
enjoy to the full the pig-sticking and the | 


polo, the Gymkhana and the dance, and | 


may bask in the light of blue eyes and 
sunny smiles during his two months’ 
leave to the hills. 

And if in this year of grace 1893 the 


of our grandfathers? Then, as now, the 
subaltern’s motto was nobdlesse oblige, and 


though his heart might be heavy within | 
him, he manfully showed a brave front | 


to the world, and gallantly met the claims 


that his position as a son of Mars forced | : ’ 

4 cS | And gave my solid pudding up for such uncer- 
on him. The ‘trusty’ race of bearers | 
had not then arisen in the land, and his | 


household and his housekeeping—for he | 


does not seem to have belonged to any 
mess—were on the slenderest footing. 
This did not keep him from race, sport, 
or dance, or from trying to retrieve 
his fortune in one of the many lotteries 
in which our forefathers delighted. 

But a groan of suffering, nevertheless, 
was now and again wrung from him, and 
a certain Jacob Sorrowful bewailed his 
wretched fate in moving terms.! How 
could he live and move and have his 
being on ninety-five rupees a month? 
He thus makes his moan,— 


I am a younger son of Mars, and spend my time | 


in carving 

A thousand different ways and means to keep 
myself from starving, 

For how with servants’ wages, sirs, and clothes 
can I contrive 

To rent a house and feed myself on scanty 
ninety-five? 


Six mornings out of seven I lie in bed to save 

The only coat my pride can boast the service 
ever gave; 

And as for eating twice a day, as heretofore, I 
strive 

To measure out my frugal meal by scanty 
ninety-five. 


The sun sunk low on Thetis’ lap, I quit my 
crazy cot 

And straight prepare my bullock’s heart or 
liver for the pot; 


fire alive, 
But puff and blow and blow and puff on scanty 
ninety-five. 


1 Calcutta Gazette, 1787. 
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| is no more. 





| tempted to change his condition. 


May 


My evening dinner gormandized, I buckle on 
my shoes, 


better news; 

But what, alas! can they expect from orders to 
derive, 

Which scarce can give them any hope of keep- 
ing ninety-five ? 


Cac : _ | The chit-chat hour spent in grief, I trudge it 
subaltern’s position in the land of Ind is | 


a precarious one, what was it in the time | 


home again, 

And try by smoking half the night to smoke 
away my pain; 

But all my hopes are fruitless, and I must still 
contrive 

To do the best a hero can on scanty ninety-five. 


Alack! that e’erI left my friends to seek my 
fortune here, 


tain fare ; 

Oh! had I chose the better way and stayed at 
home to thrive, 

I had not known what’tis to live on scanty 
ninety-five. 


The “good old times’’ were evidently 
not golden ones to the heroes of the past, 
though in spite of ‘‘ scanty ninety-five’’ 
Jacob Sorrowful and his fellows seem to 
have had a fairly good idea of enjoying 
life. 

There is a curious old-world Gazette? 
that tells us of his life at Calcutta, and 
gives us strange glimpses of a time that 
To make up for the lack of 
‘‘khitmudgar and cook,’ our subaltern 


; provided himself with a slave, and dire 


was his anger if his human chattel at- 
He 
advertised his loss in hot haste, telling a 
sympathizing public that for the greater 
security of his rights the slave had his 
master’s initials branded on his arm. 
Would any one to whom the lad might 
apply for employment send him back to 
his owner ? 

Luckless lad and basely defrauded 
owner! Surely human merchandise 
must have been cheap to come within 
the means of ‘‘scanty ninety-five!” It 
was but natural that the subaltern should 
follow where his superior officers led the 


| way, and those higher in the service kept 
| not one but several slaves to do their bid- 


| ding. Lieutenant-Colonel Call, stationed 
For khitmudgar or cook I’ve not to keep my | 


at Fort William in 1786, advertises for 


| a slave boy who has dared to leave him, 
| and says he ‘“ will esteem himself par- 


2 Calcutta Gazette, 1784-1797. 
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ticularly obliged”’ if any gentleman will ; the news of the arrival of ships in the 


enable him to recover his lost property. 
A few years later the East India Com- 
pany had recognized that slavery was a 
blot on our social system, and issued a 
notice that any one found dealing in this 
«« detestable traffic,”’ ‘so shocking to hu- 
manity,’’ would be punished with the 
‘utmost severity.’’ This notice, how- 
ever, seems rather to apply to those who 
were exporting slaves than to those who 
kept them for their own use. 

Journeys in those old days were sleepy, 
lengthy, and withal expensive luxuries. 
It was naturally a serious business to get 
to and from Europe, and masters of sail- 
ing vessels were, it seeys, inclined to 
make their charges exorbitant to their 
luckless passengers. The Honorable 
East India Company, in its paternal re- 
lation to its servants, issues warnings, 
commands, and regulations on the sub- 
ject, but apparently with little result. 
At last a table was drawn up, wherein it 
was stated that while general officers 
should pay two hundred and fifty pounds 
for their passage, an ensign should only 
pay one hundred and five pounds, and 
a cadet seventy pounds. Commanders 
were warned that if by any ways or 
means, directly or indirectly, they should 
take or receive further sums of money 
for the same they should pay to the com- 
pany, for the use of the Poplar Hospital, 
treble the sum so taken. 

For news from Europe our forefathers 
had, perforce, to wait with what patience 
they could muster. During the Euro- 
pean war that was raging in the nineties, 
we find it matter of surprise and gratu- 
lation when news of the tragic histories 
of the autumn of ’93 reached Bombay in 
April of the following year. We hear 
of the cost of a letter from Calcutta to 
Bombay being one rupee nine annas; 
while for news to travel from Madras to 
the capital in fourteen days is said to 
be “‘uncommonly expeditious.”” Small 
wonder that the excitement caused by 
the arrival of ships from Europe was 
such that by general consent existing en- 
gagements were set aside, so that all 
might be free to greet friends or study 
the news the mail had brought. An 
old native servant whose memory dated 
back to those days used to affirm that at 








harbor the dinner-tables would be de- 
serted, and all by one consent would 


| make their way tothe water-side. What 


a sight it must have been in old Calcutta 
when the men rushed forth from the 
dinner-tables and boarded the welcome 
vessels, clamoring for news from the old 


| world. 


English ladies were few in the land, 
and seem then, as now, to have wrought 
havoc in the susceptible breast of the 
subaltern. It is somewhat startling to 
the rigid notions of propriety of these 


| nineteenth-century days to find verses of 


an ardent nature printed in the public 
journals, addressed to ladies by name, or 
under the flimsiest of disguises. But we 
must remember the refinement of those 
days was not that of the present time, 
and that our ancestors thought not as we 
think on matters social or political. 

The duel was common, and it was no 
unusual occurrence for one of the princi- 
pals to be left dead on the ground. Every 
one was anxious to shield the survivor 
from the consequences of his deed, though 
the letter of the law was scrupulously 
adhered to. In 1787 occurred an instance 
in point. A junior officer was cited to 
appear before the Supreme Court of Cal- 
cutta to be tried for the murder of Cap- 
tain ——, of his Majesty’s Seventy-third 
Foot, whom he had killed in aduel. The 
colonel of the accused duly sent his sub- 
ordinate under escort to his trial, but 
failed to produce any witnesses. The 
judge pointed out to the jury that in the 
absence of evidence they could but give 
one verdict. Accordingly the gentlemen 
of the jury, without retiring, brought in 
their verdict ‘‘ Not guilty,” and the pris- 
oner was discharged. 

In an official letter of the Honorable 
Board of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany there is a curious notice relating to 
a duel that had taken place between Sir 
John Macpherson and Major James 
Brown. The directors say that they 
have read and deliberately considered 
the circumstances that led to this duel, 
and their remarks on the same give such 
a curious insight into the manners of the 
time that we quote them in full. ‘ Re- 
solved unanimously, that the apology re- 
quired from Sir John Macpherson in his 
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station of Governor-General of Bengal, 
and not in his private capacity, the 
apology stating that the paragraph which 
gave the offense appeared in the Calcutta 
Gazette, by the authority of the govern- 
ment, at the head of which he (Sir John 
Macpherson) was, as Governor-General 
of Bengal. That the calling upon any 
person acting in the character of the Gov- 
ernor-General of Bengal, or Governor 
of either of the Company’s other presi- 
dencies, or as Counsellor, orin any other 


station, in respect of an official act, in | 


the way Sir John Macpherson has been 
called upon, is highly improper, tends to 
a subversion of due subordination, may 
be highly injurious to the Company’s 
service, and ought not to be suffered.”’ 
There was hot blood in the veins of 
those who had risen above the rank of 
subalterns, it seems, and with such ex- 
amples before them no wonder that youth 
was fiery and impatient of control. We 
should like to know what the future of 
Major James Brown could have been, 
and how he fared after his rash quarrel 
with the official acts of the highest 
civilian of the presidency. 

In racing and sport the subaltern of 
the last century took as keen an interest 
as in the presentday. ‘There were pleas- 
ant breakfasts on the race-course at Cal- 
cutta, when the stewards entertained 
their friends after the races were over,— 
a clever grouping of tents, where to the 
strains of one of the regimental bands 
two hundred and fifty persons sat down 
in one company. The stewards’ hospi- 
tality did not end here, for after break- 
fast the company adjourned to another 
tent, where a wooden floor had been pre- 
pared, and there dancing was kept up 
till two o’clock in the afternoon. On the 
last day of the races, too, there was a ball 
to end up with, when the stately minuet 
and sprightly country dance gave our 
fair countrywomen an occasion of dis- 
playing their grace and charm of dress 
and manner. At one time it is said— 
perhaps it was in the hot weather !—that 
the ladies are not such keen dancers as 
they used to be, and that no one is found 
to dance through the night and prepare 
for the duties of another day by a drive 
at sunrise round the race-course. Small 
wonder, and our countrywomen must 
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have been a sprightly race for so much 
to have been expected of them. One 
New-Year’s day we hear of an “ elegant 
dinner,’ followed by a magnificent ball 
given by the Right Honorable the Gov- 
ernor-General. At the latter the “ min- 
uet walkers were few, but the lively 
country-dance runners were bounding 
and abounding.’ The _ supper-tables 
‘* presented every requisite to gratify the 
most refined Epicurean.”’ The ladies 
‘“soon resumed the pleasures of the dance, 
and knit the rural braid in emulation of 
the poet’s sister Graces till four in the 
morning, while some disciples of the jolly 
god of wine testified their satisfaction in 
peans of satisfagtion.”” 

Not in the presence of the ladies, we 
will suppose! Were there any drives 
round the race-course to end up this 
more than usually brilliant entertain- 
ment? Our chronicle saith not, but 
we can imagine that there may have 
been. 

Masquerades, theatricals, and lotteries 
were all attractions of the season in Cal- 
cutta. So entirely was the gambling of 
the latter in accordance with the spirit 
of the age, that it was thought proper to 
devote the proceeds of a lottery to the 
erection of a church. In this, perhaps, 
our “fancy fairs’? and “sales” for the 
same objects are not on altogether differ- 
ent lines. 

The subaltern had a variety to choose 
from in his social. pleasures, and we fear 
he must have become spoilt for roughing 
life if his lot were cast there many sea- 
sons in succession. It was not all dance 
and music, though, in those good old 
times. There was a reverse to the pic- 
ture, and there were dangers of field 
and flood to be encountered, and experi- 
ences of war with the wily native that 
make us even now shudder. The ghastly 
sufferings of those who fell into the hands 
of Tippoo Sultan were almost beyond 
belief, and death claimed many before 
they were released. One of the survi- 
vors, who was a prisoner with Colonel 
Braithwaite in Bangalore, tried to beguile 
his sufferings with verse,— 


Along the veranda we stalk, 

And think of past pleasure with pain; 
With arms unfolded we walk, 

And sigh for those pleasures again. 
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We feel with regret our decay, 
So meagre, so lank, and so pale; 
Like ghosts we are ranged in array 
When mustered in Bangalore jail. 


Thus while the best days of our prime 
Walk slowly and wretchedly on, 

We pass the dull hours of our time 
With marbles, cards, dice, and a song. 

Whilst others sit mending their cléthes, 
Which long since began for to fail ; 

Amusements which lighten the woes 
Of the captives in Bangalore jail. 


It needed the light spirit of an Irishman, 
as the rhymes tell us the author must 
have been, thus to celebrate his woes. 
There were difficulties encountered by 
the officers in command of native regi- 
ments, when as yet the former had not 
grasped the subtle windings of the in- 
vincible barriers of caste, and the newly- 
enlisted Asiatics knew little of the stern 
and unbending discipline of English 
military law. In the summer of 1795 
the commander-in-chief laid before the 
governor-general in council a statement 
of the mutinous conduct of the Fifteenth 
Battalion of Native Infantry. It was 
resolved that the said battalion should be 
“broken with infamy,” and its colors 
burned. The minutes go on to state that 
in order to prevent misrepresentation of 
the reasons of this severe punishment, a 
full explanation of the same shall be pub- 
lished in General Orders. The men of 
the Fifteenth Battalion were Hindus, and 
therefore had the strongest prejudice 
against undertaking a voyage by sea. 
Troops were to be sent to Malacca, and 
it was officially reported that the bat- 
talion had volunteered for the service. 
However this may have been, when the 
time came for embarkation the men re- 
fused to obey orders. The Twenty-ninth 
Battalion was called out to suppress this 
“outrageous mutiny,” but when sum- 
moned to lay down their arms the muti- 
neers fired on the Twenty-ninth. The 
commander-in-chief acknowledges the 
services rendered by the Twenty-ninth 
Battalion, and compliments the officers 
on the efficient state of their men. Or- 
ders are issued for the formation of a new 
battalion, and stringent regulations made 
to prevent the re-enlistment of any of 
the mutineers of the Fifteenth Bat- 
talion. There was evidently some- 
thing to be learnt on both sides before 
Vou. XI. N. S.—No. 5. 
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European officers and native soldiers 
could pull together. 

Dacoits were bold, and seem to have 
dared the law with impunity. Many 
were the murders and robberies commit- 
ted by them within the precincts of Cal- 
cutta itself, while in the mofussil (outly- 
ing districts) they were the terror of 
honest men. A series of more than 
usually daring robberies at last led the 


| inhabitants of Calcutta to petition the 


government to take steps to suppress the 
nuisance, and to put the police on a bet~ 
ter footing. 

The old torch-lighting days, or rather 
nights, were over for the garrison of 
Fort William before the end of the 
century, and the governor-general orders 
that links or torches be totally prohibited 
along the streets or on the ramparts, and 
the sentries at the sorties fre ordered not 
to suffer them to pass into garrison. 
The march of civilization had reached 
the point of “‘lanthorns with candles 
lighted in them,’’ and though less pic- 
turesque than the blazing torches in the 
dark streets, they doubtless lessened the 
number of conflagrations which so often 
roused the slumbering inhabitants at the 
dead of night. 

. As we scan the advertisements of this 
same old-world Gazette from which we 
have been culling, we find some that 
would be unique in any country. What 
a curious society it must have been in 
which the following appeared ! 


“ WHEREAS, I, John Ghent, being on the Race 
Ground on Monday, the 30th of January, 1786, 
did, without provocation, strike Mr. Robert 
Hay, I in this public manner beg pardon of the 
said Mr. Hay for committing the aforesaid of- 
fence. 


“ (Signed) JOHN GHENT.” 


Here is a confession of anticipated 
connubial bliss made naively to the 
world at large: 


“ Marriage—On Wednesday last, John Pal- 
ling, Esq., to Miss Grieveley, a young lady 
possessing every qualification to render the 
mariage state happy.” 


It does not mention the qualifications 
of the bridegroom for the “ marriage 
state.” Let us hope they were on a 
level with those of the fair bride. 
Sometimes, too, military men were 
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confounded with their civilian brethren, 
and, though kindly disposed towards all, 


such a slight was not to be borne. Who 


will not symphathize with the following? 


‘WHEREAS, There are several persons of the 


name of Price whose Christian name begins 


with a large J.—J. Price, Esq., doth therefore, | 
apply to so many that mistakes have frequently | 
happened. I beg leave to decline the appella- | 


tion of Esq., and request of those who do know 


me and of those who do not know me, but may 
in future have occasion to send notes, letters, | 


or parcels, which they may pretend shall come 


direct to me, that they direct to 
** CAPTAIN JOSEPH PRICE, 
“ Clive Street. 


“ Calcutta.” 


Such a comprehensive guarding against 
danger should have been successful. 
Those who know us, and those who do 
not know us, embrace pretty well all 
sorts and conditions of our fellow-men. 


Finis. 
(From All the Year Round.) 


Tue end draws near. By Fates unseen 


directed 
Our lives diverging tend. 
To lives monotonous the Unexpected 
Comes as a friend, 
While for a moment joyous smiles of 
meeting 
The gathering shades dispel. 
“‘ Ave et Vale!’ Lo! the ancient greet- 
ing, 
Hail, and Farewell! 


A moment more! And sadness follows 


after, 
In bursts of keen regret 
That put to silence all the happy laugh- 
ter 
Wherewith we met. 
The past is dead, the present swiftly 
fading, 
And in the future dwell 
Hopes faint and few, our longing glance 
evading. 
Hail, and Farewell! 


The time has come! ’Mid alien scenes 


and faces 
Our lessening lives must lie, 
And pass henceforth through solitary 
places 
Beneath a stormy sky. 


! 
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Clasp hands, old friend! Against our 
best endeavor 
The tides of Memory swell. 
Part we as those who part indeed for- 
ever. 
Hail, and Farewell! 


The Major and Others. 
ae 


‘¢ 'YzEs,’’ said the major, ‘‘ Captain Tam 
was one of the queerest characters in 
either branch of the service, and among 
the queerest of all his queer doings, the 
one par excellence happened down at 
Pensacola just after the surrender of the 
Mobile forts. We, in company with a 
number of the navy, were quartered in 
the only houses the Johnnies had left 
standing in the yard, a series of kitchens 
in the rear of what were formerly the 
officers’ quarters. Tam had a one-room 
house all to himself, and in his usual odd 
way drew a line east and west on the 
floor, and another north and south, to 
divide his house into rooms. Of course 
there was very little doing and time hung 
rather heavily on our hands, so we used 
to invite each other around to dine, and 
in this way managed at least to make the 
evenings pass. One day, however, Tam 
gave us something to break the monotony. 
A number of us were invited to dine with 
him at six, and we all put in a prompt 
appearance at that hour. Tam had a 
roaring fire going in the old-fashioned 
fire-place but no signs of dinner, and in 
the interval that followed some of us 
took the liberty of looking around a bit. 
No sooner, however, did we get over 
Tam’s chalk-lines than we were reminded 
of it by Tam’s saying, ‘Gentlemen, you 
will do me a favor by confining your 
presenceto the parlor. You, Lieutenant 
N , are in the dining-room, and, Cap- 
tain B——, you are in my private quar- 
ters; and, really, major, I must ask you 
not to trespass on my culinary depart- 
ment.’ We were naturally amused, 
but humored the old fellow and ‘con- 
fined our presence to the parlor.’ After 
waiting another half-hour we began to 
get a little anxious about the dinner, and 
one of the party ventured to ask the cap- 
tain ‘if he had not asked us up to dinner 
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that day, or was the invitation for some 
other day?’ Tam pulled his big bushy | 
eyebrows, as was his custom when puz- 
zled, and thought a minute. Suddenly 
he exclaimed, ‘Oh, yes! certainly,’ and 
bolted across to his ‘culinary depart- 
ment’ and gathered up an armful of 
canned stuff he had piled up in one cor- 
ner.. Returning, he deposited them in 
the embers of his now failing fire, say- 
ing as he did so, ‘ Now we'll have dinner 
in about ten minutes ;’ and have it we did 
in even less time, for before the ten min- 
utes were up we were under a hotter fire 
than ever rebel battery gave us, Those 
cans began to explode from the force of 
the pent-up gases, and in half a minute 
we were all ducking and dodging around 
that kitchen without the least regard to 
Tam’s private quarters in our endeavors 
to get out of the way of our dinner. 
When the fusillade had subsided old Tam 


quietly removed a large portion of toma- | 


toes from his coat, they having been his 
share in the general distribution of ra- 
tions, and with a countenance as inno- 
cent of guile as a baby’s, remarked, ‘I'll 
be damned if I didn’t forget to punch 
holes in those cans.’ ”’ 


II. 


The laughter over the major’s story 
had scarcely ceased when the admiral 
laid his cigar aside, saying, ‘‘ You think | 
that is queer, major, but if I am not 
mistaken you will say that the yarn about 
his performance with the carronade off 
the coast of Texas is still queerer. You 
see, he was in command of a light-draught 
gunboat on that station just after the sur- 
prise of the ‘ Harriet Lane,’ and was very 
much worried lest the Rebs should try | 
the same thing with him. He worked 
himself into such a stew over the affair 
that he became afraid of the watch, which 
he had doubled by way of precaution, 
being caught napping, and for several 
days the officers saw Tam walking the 
quarter-deck pulling away at his eye- 
brows in his usual manner. At length 
he came on deck and ordered one of the 
carronades lowered into the hold and 
pointed aft to the magazine. Of course 
orders were orders and had to be obeyed, | 
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but the first lieutenant ventured to ask 
the purpose of'so strangean order. Tam ! 
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explained thus: ‘I want that gun down 
there and loaded, sir, to the muzzle; and 
I want a lanyard led from the lock to 
my state-room. I’ll have no d—d Rebs 
taking this ship, sir. I’ll make that lan- 
yard fast to my big toe, and if they board 
her at night I’ll give it a jerk and we’ll 
all go to hell together.’ ‘ But, captain,’ 
said the executive, ‘suppose you have 
nightmare?’ (Tam’s nightmares 
were notorious.) ‘Qh, I’ll leave plenty 
of slack, sir,—plenty of slack.* This 
was not altogether satisfactory to the 
officers, but they had only to obey orders. 
They held a consultation, however, the 
result being that they went below after 
the captain had turned in and cast the 
lanyard off from the gun-lock, and made 
it fast to a hammock hook. This was 
done every night for nearly a week, 
when one night they were startled by 
cries from the captain’s cabin of ‘ Re- 
pel boarders! Fire! Fire, I say! Board 
the enemy! No quarter!’ mingled with 
a choice collection of curses in several 
languages, all indicating that the cap- 
tain had the nightmare, and had it badly. 
Rushing below, they found that Tam had 
kicked himself clear out of the bunk and 
was lying on the floor still laboring with 
his delusion and kicking vigorously with 
one foot, which was held high in the air 
by the lanyard. He was released, and 
the next day orders came to replace the 


| gun on deck, but Tam kept his berth for 


several days after, nursing that toe.”’ 


Old Letters. 
(From “ Orchard Songs.’’) 


| Last night some yellow letters fell 


From out a scrip I found by chance; 
Among them was the silent ghost, 

The spirit of my first romance. 
And in a faint blue envelope 

A withered rose, long lost to dew, 
Bore witness to the dashing days 

When love was large and wits were 

few. 


Yet standing there all worn and gray, 
The tear drops quivered in my eyes, 

To think of youth’s unshaken front, 
The forehead lifted to the skies. 
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How rough a hill my eager feet 

Flung backward when upon its crest 
I saw the flutter of the lace 

The wind awoke on Helen’s breast! 


How thornless were the roses then, 
When fresh young eyes and lips were 
kind, 
When Cupid in our porches proved 
How true the tale that love is blind! 
But Red-and- White and poverty 
Would only mate while shone the 
May; 
Then came a bag of Golden Crowns, 
And jingled Red-and- White away. 


Grown old and niggard of romance, 
I wince not much at aught askew, 
And often ask my favorite cat 


What else had Red-and- White to do? | 


And here’: the bud that rose and sank, 
A crimson island on her breast ; 
Why should I burn it? Once again 


Hide, rose, and dream. God send me | : a. 
: . | the old warrior, for without a word he 


rest! 
NorMAn GALE. 


The Veteran’s Spree. 
(From the Washington Post.) 


IT BROUGHT OUT A KINDLY SPOT IN THE 
HEART OF THE SECRETARY. 


SPEAKING of Senator Proctor, I had a 
peculiar experience with him a year or 
so ago when he was Secretary of War. 
It was taken ‘‘ by consent’’ that he was 
a hard man to “ work,’ and that perhaps 
the best way to do it was under protec- 
tion of a well-constructed, unshakable 
“alibi,” unless, indeed, your business 
was as serious and determined as he was. 
An ancient comrade of “ battles many” 
called in to see me, and with a haggard 
face of unutterable misery he quietly 
took achair. He was a gallant soldier 
and a splendid-looking fellow, not so 
young as he was in days of glory,—none 
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| of us are, more’s the pity,—and for a 
| number of years had been a clerk in the 

War Department. Under pressure I 
| dug out of him the fact that he had just 
| awakened from a terrible spree, to which 

he had appended a thumping cracker by 
| raiding his neglected office like a Western 
| blizzard, generously insisting on ‘‘clean- 
| ing out” the whole establishment from 


| cellar to garret, firing his resignation in 
| their faces and departing highly delighted 
| with himself. 


“ But,” said he, quietly, sorrowfully, 


| “nothing can be done; it’s too late. I 


may as well forever quit. Just drifted 
in on you without a purpose,”’’ ete. 
Compelling him to remain at my desk 


| a few moments, I hurried over to the 


War Department to face for him what I 
wouldn’t have dared to for myself. The 
dreaded minister—I didn’t know him so 
well then—was promptly seen, and the 


| statement and appeal as quickly made. 


It must have struck the sympathies of 


touched a bell and called for the chief 
clerk. When he appeared the question 
was deliberately rumbled :* 

‘What about General So-and-so’s 


| resignation ?”’ 


“Tt was accepted yesterday.’’ 

‘¢ Unaccept it, then.” 

‘« But the place has been filled.” 

“ Unfill it, then.”’ 

Only this and nothing more! I rose 
and tried to say ‘‘ Thank you,’’ but the 
vocal organs wouldn’t work,—I shook his 
hand (in italics) and started to hurry the 
news to the unhappy face at my desk, 
but this man of “stony heart’’ walked 
to the door with me and, with his arm 
gently around my shoulder, said,— 

“Well, Mac, I suppose we’ve got to 
let the old boys fill up occasionally, but 
you tell your friend not to do it again!” 

A kodak of the general’s face a few 
moments later would have been priceless 
to any patent-medicine man in search of 
a rare and radiant “before and after 
taking.’’ 














BABIES 


ought to be fat and show their 
dimples when they laugh. Thin 
babies are rarely interesting sim- 
ply because they don’t look well. 


Scott's 
Kmulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda, is a 
natural, palatable, easy food for babies 
and all growing children. It gives them 
materials for growth. Physicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Weak Mothers 


respond readily to the nourishment of Scott’s Emul- 
sion. It gives them strength and quickly restores 
health. . 
Why should you go contrary to your physician's advice by allewing 
some inferior preparation to be substituted for SCOTT'S EMULSION ? 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New-York City. Druggists sell it. 




















Mellin'sFood 


received the 
highest awards, Medal and Diploma, 
that were given to Infants’ Foods by 


| 
the World’s Fair, but the volun- a 


tary selection and successful use 
of MELLIN’S FOOD at theCréche, in 
theChildren’s building atthe World’s 

Fair (10,000 Babies were fed with it 
there), by the Matron, Miss Mar- 
jory Hall, “after a fair trial of the 
other Foods,” was, really, the 
highest award, as no other Infants’ 
Food in the world was thus honored 
and endorsed. 


OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF 
MOTHERS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legwn are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 


welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to | 
the benefit of the whole organization are of | 


higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘* United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


New York Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 4, 1894. 


To THE First Ciass.—Acting En- 


sign William F. Chatfield, late U.S.N.; 
Second Lieutenant John ‘M. Foster, 


U.S.V.; Colonel John B. Gray, Mo. | 


S.M.V.; Chaplain William L, Hyde, 
U.S.V.;  Brevet Brigadier-General 


Brayton Ives, U.S.V.; First Lieuten- | 


ant Samuel Thaxter, Mass. Mil. Inf. 

To THt First Ciass (by inheritance 
from deceased officer).—Mr. Eric B. 
Dahlgren, Mr. Waldron K. Post. 

To THE SEconD CLass.—Mr. Herbert 
Bowers Brush, Mr. Wilber L. Evans, 
Mr. Henry M. Kidd, Mr. James Parker, 
Jr., Mr. Charles W. Rodman, Jr. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 


Stated meeting held April 4, 1894. 

To THE First Ciass.—Captain John 
Q. Adams, U.S.V.; Lieutenant Ezra B. 
Goodrich, U.S.V.; Lieutenant Isaiah 
F. Hoyt, U.S.V.; Captain Theodore 
K. Parker, U.S.V.; Major Edward V. 
Preston, U.S.V.; Major David E. 
Proctor, U.S.V. 

To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—Mr. John C. Edwards. 





District of Columbia Commandery. 


Stated meeting held April 4, 1894. 
To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Mr. Felix Freyhold. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 


Stated meeting held April 4, 1894. 
To THE First Ciass.—Major Wm. 
Ruger, U.S.V. 


Michigan Commandery. 


Stated meeting held April 5, 1894. 
To THE First Cxrass.—Lieutenant 
Saturnin Jasknowski, U.S.V.; Lieu- 


| tenant Jas. J. Atkinson, U.S.V. 


Missouri Commandery. 


Stated meeting held April 7, 1894. 

To THE First Ciass.—Acting Assist- 
ant Paymaster David W. Guernsey, 
US.N. 


Iowa Commandery. 


Stated meeting held April 10, 1894. 

To THE First Ciass.—Lieutenant A. 
C. Boals, U.S.V.; Captain John H. 
Hale, U.S.V. 


Colorado Commandery. 


Stated meeting held April 3, 1894. 

To THE First CLass (by inheritance 
from original Companion).—Dudley W. 
| Strickland, Jr. 

To THE First CuAss (by inheritance 
from deceased officer).—Wm. C. Davis. 

To THE SrEconpD CLass.—Wm. P. 





Hogarty. 
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NECROLOGY. 


Massachusetis Commandery. 
Colonel Joel Scaverns, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, March 1, 1894; General 
John L. Otis, Tarpon Springs, Florida, 
March 15, 1894. 


California Commandery. 
Captain Thomas Bennet, U.S.V., 
San Francisco, California, March 7, 
1894. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
General Edward Ward Hincks, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, February 14, 
1894. 


TRANSFERS. 


California Commandery. 
Captain John Q. Adams, U.S.A., to 
Iowa Commandery. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 


Colonel Levi Maish, U.S.V., to Dis- | 


trict of Columbia Commandery. 


Ohio Commandery. 
Major Frank G. Smith, U.S.A., to 
District of Columbia Commandery. 


May 


Missouri Commandery. 
Brevet-Colonel Charles W. Foster, 
U.S.A., to District of Columbia Com- 
mandery. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
General George E. Wells, U.S.V., to 
Ohio Commandery. 


Indiana Commandery. 
Lieutenant Stanton J. Peelle, U.S.V.., 
to District of Columbia Commandery. 


| The following is presented for the in- 
| formation of the Order: 

| XLI. An applicant for membership 
| 

| 


who has been black-balled, even when it 
is known to have been caused by a mis- 
apprehension, cannot again come up for 
election before the expiration of one year. 
There is no way of avoiding the pro- 
| visions of Art. VI., Sec. 4, of the Consti- 
| tution (1885). 
Decision by SHERIDAN, Commander- 
| in-Chief, in re Moore. June 30, 1887. 
By command of 
| Brig.-Gen. Luctus Fatrcuitp, US.V.: 
Commander-in- Chief. 
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